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Starting the Potato Crop. 


Potatoes planted soonest after being cut 
are most sure of good results, and those put 
into moist, cool soil and covered immedi- 
ately are surer to grow and be thrifty than 
those dropped into a dry, hot soil, and the 
longer exposed to open air the less sure of 
good results, therefore, we prefer the horse 
planter, which does the work quickly, 
plants at an equal depth, straight rows and 
hest soil conditions, but any system which 
plants tne seed into moist, cool soil and cov- 
ers immediately is satisfactory. 

In an open, sandy soil plant four to five 
inches deep, in medium soils three to four, 
deep enough so but little hilling is required, 
as extensive hilling has no advantageous 
features, providing the planting is deep 
enough to insure thorough covering for the 
growing potatoes, and potatoes grown well 
protected from the heat have been found to 
contain the greatest percentage of starch. 

CULTIVATION. 


Harrow with a common drag or weeder 
whenever the surface becomes crusted by 
rain, or weed seeds have germinated, to con- 
trol moisture and kill weeds. If a heavy 
rain compacts the soil before the plants are 
up, cultivate very deeply and thoroughly, 
but in no case destroy the plants’ roots; 
this will require what hilling is done to be 
done very gradually, or very early. The 
weeder can be used across the rows, if 
planted in drills, often enough to keep the 
weeds in check until the plants are six to 
eight inches high, by whieh time’ most of 
them will be destroyed. 

Always keep the space between the rows 
thoroughly pulverized as long as the tops 
can be passed without tearing away, giving 
no attention to blossoming period. 

Drills three feet apart and one eye twelve 
to fifteen, or two eye cuttings fifteen to 
eighteen inches apart in the row, or in hills 
preportionately, will secure good yields, 
other things being considered, and no tests 
have proven one method superior.to the 
other, 


WHEN TO PLANT EARLY AND LATE VARI- 
ETIES. 

lant early varieties as soon as the soil is 
dry enough to work in spring, on land so 
handled the previous year that abundance 
of plant food may be had to encourage rapid 
growth early in the season, or the crop may 
be caught by blight before fully grown. 


The more vigorous, later-growing varieties 
may be planted later, as they survive more 
unfavorable conditions. Be sure, however, 


and plant early enough so the crop may ma- 
ture before frost kills it, or the quality of 
the potatoes will be likely to be poor. 

OW TO DESTROY POTATO BUGS. 

lt the bugs destroy the leaves the perfect- 
Ing of the sap stops and growth is checked 
foratime, if the plant is not killed, as it 
rine be if'a large part of the leaf surface is 
dest ed. 

To destroy bugs, many prefer to use one 
Pound of paris green thoroughly mixed in 
‘wo 'undred pounds land plaster for the 
irst .pplication, We have only used a 
tablaoon level full of green in twelve 
Uar.> of water, applying it with the hand 
Spr. ier, knapsack automatic sprayer and 
hors» sprayer. There perhaps may be more 
dau. ry of this destroying the toliage than 
Witl jiaster, but it has been suggested that 
one id of fresh common lime used with 
“ve: pound of paris green in water will 
Col roct the injury the paris green might 
do ie plants, 

i ‘New York station says to test the 
pur ' paris green put a small quantity 
é ammonia, or, commonly called, 
i, and pure paris green will all 

1 enclose illustration of my farm 
; » loaned by permission of Superin- 
- McKerrow of the State farm in- 
stit H. M. Culbertson, Medina, Wis. 
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Back to the Farm. 


imong all the multitude who groan 
ndage, who earn high wages for a 
netimes saving a little money only 
zed to use it up during a prolonged 
1 orina foolish strike, which the 
‘nen were powerless to prevent,— 
ere are many who might greatly 
“ir condition by going back to the 





eforeme as I write a brief de- 
of a farm only twenty-six miles 
ton, which to some man,who has a 
boy’s memory behind him, must 
y attractive. It has sixty-two acres 
“Seventeen in mowing and tillage, 
| pasture and twenty-five in wood. 
iirty tons of hay. There is a small 
chard and a few pear trees. The 
ich, productive loam. There are 
‘.a brook and a bordering pond. 
‘se is old-fashioned (which now is 





thought to be in the best fashion). The 
barn is large, newly shingled, and would 
cost at present prices not less than $1500. 
A storehouse and a henhouse complete 
the equipment. The location is excellent, 
being one mile to a small village, two mules 
to a large one, and six miles to a still larger 
one, all with good railroad accommodation, 
and the institutions that abound in all New 
England towns. Not many years ago the 
farm was valued at $5000.’ Family circum- 
stances induce the present owner to offer it 
for $1800. 

Can a man who has no practical knowl- 
edge of farming and but little money buy 
such a place as this and have a reasonable 
chance of success ? 

It all depends upon the man,—or perhaps 
more truly,—upon the man and his wife. 
Some men would win success from the 
start, some would win through partial fail- 
ures and hard recoveries, some would 
utterly fail. The man who succeeded would 
be the one who combined good business 
sense, an aptitude to learn, and unabated 
industry. He would begin by raising, as 
far as, practicable, the things his family 
needed touse. He would cultivate one or 
two money crops of quick sale, requiring 
the least expert knowledge,—such as pota- 
toes, sweet corn or cabbages,—and even 
about these he would learn the best prac- 


| tice of the best farmers in his locality, nor 


fail to read what such men as Peter Hen - 
derson had written on the subject. On 
a farm which produced thirty tons of 
hay he could begin with several cows, 
gradually increasing the number, until 
his dairy, either in milk or _ but- 
ter, would bring very substantial re- 
turns. As soon as possible he would 
give attention to the apple trees, aiming at 
such skillful treatment as would make a 
well-grown vigorous tree yield six to ten 
barrels of choice fruit in place of a few 
bushels fit only for the pigs. The wife and 
children would renovate the old poultry 
house, and soon learn how to breed hens, 
laying fifteen dozen eggs apiece each year. 
Broilers and squabs would go to the city 
market. The brook would be utilized for 
irrigation. The whole farm would feel the 
touch of a master, and health, increasing 
comforts, freedom from the hardest toil as 
age advanced, an assured competence for 
the closing years, might be expected with 
more certainty than most things in mortal 
life. , 

I have said nothing of the capital required 
in tais supposed case. Given such a man, 
the capital signifies very little. If he has 


carry it on for a year regardless of returns, 
it would, of course, make the process easier. 
Bat it might not be any surer than if he 
had to go in debt for a considerable part of 
the money. [n the latter case he would be 
impelled to greater industry and be more 
prudent in spending. At the end of five 
years the man who began in debt might be 
ahead of the other. I say only he might be. 
It would be determined by the man rather 
than by the money. 
Of course a man without money must con- 
trive to earn and save something for evena 
small beginning. But he can begin in a 
much smaller way than that supposed in 
our illustration. Let him go farther back, 
to some hill town of Vermont or New 
Hampsbire, where a good farm can some- 
times be bought for $500 or $600. Or let him 
rent a place to learn on, or engage for a sea- 
son or two with a good farmer to obtain 
both wages and experience. Where there’s 
a will there’sa way. Ifthe end is kept in 
view, courage and perseverance will bring 
almost any good man, not too old, into the 
possession of a productive farm,—a home 
where lockouts and strikes do not reach,— 
an independent, satisfying country home,— 
the very best possession which can be pre- 
dicted for almost every man. 

GEORGE D. RAND. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
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Knowing the Wild Flowers. 


Wild flowers and vines are God’s free gift 
toman. They beautify the landscape and 
cover many deformities of nature. Wild 
flowers are not confined to any favored 
spot, but bloom with equal beauty beside 
the mountain stream, in the forest, on the 
hillside, in sheltered nooks, by babbling 
brooks, on mossy banks of pond or lake, 
where the little flowers are mirrored in all 
their beauty, through the clear crystal like 
water at their feet. 

Different climates produce different varie- 
ties of wild flowers, varying in size, color 
and fragrance. Wild flowers in hot cli- 
mates are lurge, gaudy and without fra- 
grance, while in our own New England a 
large number of our wild flowers are small 
in size, delicate in coloring, but rich in per- 
fume. What gaudy flower can compare 
with the trailing arbutus or may- 
flower, as we commonly call it? Ask the 
children where the mayflowers can be 
found? They will tell you that there are 
patches of glossy leaves under the snow in 
yonder pine woods. As soon as the snow is 
goue they will begin their search for the’ 
little pink and white blossoms. So fragrant 
are they that the flower is a favorite with 
old and young. Another little unpretentious 
flower that appears in the early spring is the 
violet, with yarious colorings, from white, 
yellow, light blue, dark blue, to royal pur- 
ple. The white violet has a delicate per- 
fume, while the other varieties of the violet 
family do not possess fragrance; yet they 
are beautiful in their home in the wild wood, 
and equally so in the vase on the piano or 
on the table in the drawing-room. Another 
flower that is highly prized by the chil- 
dren is the little yellow buttercup. It 
grows anywhere it can find earth enough 
for the tiny seed to send its little root- 
lets into the soil and its flowers to cheer 
the weary traveler as he passes along 








enough to pay for the farm, stock. 1+ eud-} - 


which seems to thrive well under almost 
any condition. Then comes the pink family, 
of which there are many varieties. There 
is a variety growing on the shores of Lake 
Sunapee I have never seen elsewhere, called 
the swamp pink. The fragrance. from a 
large bouquet of these flowers will filla 
room. Another flower that possesses great 
beauty is the wild rose. Truly every rose 
has its thorns, but whoever stopped to think 
about the thorns when searching after some 
beautifal rosebud ? 

What hothouse flower can compare with 
the beautiful wild rose, or the pure white 
water lily, whore beauty is only equaled by 
its fragrance? There is no wild flower that 
makes a prettier bouquet than the water 
lily. These and many other varieties, such 
as daisies, jack-in-the-pulpit, lady’s slipper, 
wild oats, etc., that grow without man’s 
thought or care. 

Yet the all-wise Father cares for them. 
He watches over the tiny seeds as the cold 
winds of autumn take them to some spot, 
there to lie under the winter’s snow until 
the balmy winds of spring melt the snow 
and warm the earth so the seeds may ger- 
minate and spring into life and bud and blos- 
som again, thus fulfilling the mission God 
intended they should. 

Little wild flowers, may we learn the les- 





for sale,—price $3 per pound. 
er late in the season, and the 
tubers, ed in pound paper bags, had 
become sl{jhtiy shriveled. The seed was 
cut, as neaily as possible, to single eye sets; 
the clustefs of eyes peculiar to that variety 
were divided. My soil was a sandy loam, to 
which had been applied broadcast a medium 
coat of ble manure. The hills were 
opened three feet apart each way, and a 
small handful of Coe’s fertilizer scattered 
in a hill and mixed with the soil. 
Two sets were dropped in each hill, 
ten inches apart. A _ like quantity 
of fertilizer was thrown around the plants 
at the first and only hoeing. All but 
three or four of the eyes came up, some of 
them the size ot a straw; but the tops 
covered the ground at time of digging. The 
result was 242 pounds, or four bushels and 
two pounds, from two pounds of seed. 
There was nothing intense in the case, or 
remarkable, except the use of the smallest 
possible quantity of seed. On the same 
plot, with larger sets, say of two; or three 
eyes each, there is no doubt the yield 
would have been greater. 

The use of single eye sets is not recom- 
mended except in case of new, high-priced 
varieties. Nor would I care for sets of fair 
size, with more than three eyes, however 




















___ BUILDINGS OF A WISCONSj, FARM. 
Owned by H. M. Culbertson, Whose Article on Potato Planting Appears This Week. 





son thou wouldst teach us, to live such pure, 
unselfish lives as thou livest, so that we may 
live in that home, where everlasting spring 
abides and never-fading flowers. 

Mrs. INA E. BARTLETT. 
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Raising Frogs for Market. 


On a large estate near San Francisco, 
where there are several ponds fed by living 
springs, a business is made of raising frogs 
for the city market. The spawn is hatched 
in a nursery of shallow water, about four 
days being required for the process when 
the water is warm, but later in the season 
when the temperature is low, hatching 
sometimes requires thirty days. The tad- 
pole stage continues for a period varying 
from two months to two years. 

When about a year old they are removed 
to another pond, where they remain one or 
two years and are then transferred to the 
third pond, where they remain until large 
enough for market. When large numbers 
are needed the water is drained off and the 
frogs caught by hand ora dip uet. In fill- 
ing small orders a net is used or a hook 
baited with a bit of red flannel. They are 
caught most easily at night. A large lamp 
and reflector are placed in the bow of the 
boat andthe frogs appear in large numbers 
ready to take the bait or to be scooped in 
by the net. The variety produced is chiefly 
the large frogs found in the Eastern States 
which reaches a length of about eight inches 
when fully grown. 

Another frog farm is located at Fox Lake, 
Wis. Onegrower has a large enclosure sur- 
rounded by fine wire netting extending 
some distance into the lake. Inside this 
coop he feeds and tends his frogs. When 
they are needed for market, he wades into 
the water and spears as many as he needs. 
The product of the farm is said to be dis- 
posed of at good prices in the Chicago mar- 
ket. 
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Increasing the Potato Crop. 


After having grown and experimented 
with more than fifty varieties of potatoes, 
with varying success, I have become satis- 
fied that a single experiment cannot be re- 
lied upon and safely followed with all vari- 
eties and ander all conditions of soil and 
season. That the average crop of about one 
hundred bushels per acre in New Hamp- 
shire may and should be doubled by im- 
proved methods there can be no reasonable 
doubt. At present price, about $1 a bushel, 
the farmer can grow no crop that will pay 
better. They can be grown at a profit at 
fifty cents. 

The high price of reliable seed of the 
best varieties makes it of first importance 
that approved methods of cultivation be 
adopted. A pamphlet issued from the De- 
partment at Washington—where they know 
everything—recommends the use of med- 
ium-sized, whole seed, and fixes the quan- 
tity of seed required foran acre at thirty 
bushels. Most practical farmers would re- 
gard such a practice as not a little extrava- 

ant. 

— A single experiment convinced me that a 
large per cent. of the seed used 1was worse 
than thrown away. I give the item for 
what it may be worth: I purchased two 








the highway. The dandelion is another 
flower, though larger than the buttercup, 


pounds of the Early Rose the first year it 


cheaply furnished. 

For best results an inverted clover sod is 
undoubtedly equal to any other. Let it be 
made mellow and fine by the use of the disk 
and smoothing harrows. Apply one-half 
ton of the best potato fertilizer to an acre, 
six hundred pounds broadcast and four 
hundred pounds to the drills, well mixed 
with soil. If strewed on the ridge turned 
up in furrowing, it will be mixed in cover- 
ing soastodo the seed no injury. Plant 
early varieties for home use and the early 
market, and later kinds for main crop and 
later sales. 

The best machine for digging yet found 
is a good-natured Irishman, with a flat-tined 
spading fork. WILLIAM H. HILLs. 

Plaistow, N. H. 
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Good Prospects. 


The present outlook for a good season 
and bountiful crops is very bright. Grass 
never wintered better nor gave greater 
promise of a large hay crop. The spring 
and the season seem to be right the reverse 
of that a year ago; then it was very early 
and very dry, while the present season is 
from two to three weeks later and very 
wet; so wet that but little planting and 
sowing have been done so far. Nevertheless, 
farmers are hopeful, and as fast as land is 
ready seed will be sown and planted, and 
the indications are that a much larger 
amount of grain will be sown and more 
potatoes and corn planted than usual. 

The price of all commercial fertilizers has 
been advanced on account of the increased 
demand in the cotton regions and the un- 
usual demand here at the North for grain, 
grass and potatoculture. Thehigh price of 
potatoes, apples, and, in fact, all products 
of the farm is stimulating our farmers to do 
their level best. The great drawback here, 
as in other sections of the country, is the 
scarcity of farmhelp. If we did not have 
improved machinery of all kinds to help us 
out, our plight would beasorry one in- 
deed. All fruit trees wintered well and 
there is promise of a large bloom in cher- 
ries and apples. So I think the outlook, on 
the whole, is very promising. W. P. A. 

Kennebec County, Me., May 15. 


— 
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Good Fodder Corn. 


The planting of the fodder corn crop will 
probably continue during ‘the rest of the 
month, and in some instances into June, 
where it cannot be sooner completed. Good 
crops may be obtained from these later 
plantings, but, where practicable, the earlier 
is better. 

For the best results with fodder corn the 
land should be well fertilized and in good, 
mechanical condition. [f there is stable 
manure to spare it will pay to use it on this 
srop broadcast, and then apply some kind 
of corn fertilizer in the hill or drill. Inour 
experience, covering many years, we have 
had good suscess with this crop when 
planted on sod with only from three hun- 
dred to four hundred pounds of phosphate 
in the hill. 

We used to average equal to) five tons of 
fodder tothe acre when cured on soil that 
would not have produced over one ton of 
hay if it had been mowed; but now it is 
nearly all put in the silo. With manure in 





addition to the phosphate a larger growth 
should be obtained, with a better develop- 
ment of ears, which adds materially to the 
value of the fodder. Farmers usually like 
to have:a sufficient amount for feeding, as 
the grass begins to fail in the pastures. 
Some of the smaller, quick-growing varie- 
ties are best for this purpose; but such 
kinds should be planted on rich, well-pre- 
pared land, so as to produce a heavier and 
better-matured growth. 

For the general crop, the kinds that will 
produce the largest growth, sufficiently well 
eared and not so late, is usually preferred. 
The kind known as the Sanford corn, that 
for years has been successfully grown in 
New England, appears to be one of the 
most profitable varieties. Most kinds, un- 
less quite large, can be planted a little 
thicl:er than where the crop is to be husked. 
It should not, however, be so tliick as to 
prevent proper earing. 

Properly cared fur fodder corn is one of 
the most profitable crops that can be grown 
on the farm, and adds largely to its feeding 
capacity for stock. It isto be hoped after 
the two past rather unfavorable seasons we 
will have a good corn year and an abundant 
harvest. Thefarmer by careful planning 
and work should endeavor to grow larger 
crops on fewer acres, and in this way re- 
duce the cost and add to the profit. 


Franklin County, Vt. E. R. TOWLE. 
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Farming that Pleases and Pays. 


The most attractive, by far, of the market 
gardening sections close to Boston is that 
around the shores of Fresh Pond andiinclud- 
ing parts of Belmont, Watertown and Ar- 
lington. The location of the highlands on 
the west shore of the lake, a short distance 
south of Hills Crossing, Belmont, is partic- 
ularly beautiful at this season, with the 
long slopes and hillsides of grassland as 
green and thrifty as lawns, varied with 
thrifty fruit orchards in full bloom, and the 
well-kept residences of the farmers and 
gardeners. 

LIKE PARKS AND GARDENS. 
‘The whole region is almost like a 
park,’’ observed the representative of this 
paper, addressing J. Howard Richardson, a 
prominent gardener and truck raiser of the 
Belmont highlands. 

** Yes,”’ was the reply. ‘* Come a little 
further up the slope and let me show you 
one of the vest views on the farm.“ In the 
foreground was the little lake with grassy 
borders and bordered by the curving road- 
way of the Cambridge park system. To the 
right could be seen thé tower of Mount Au- 
burn, flanked by hillside and orchard slopes, 
and many well-known garden farms. To 
the right and distant centre were more farms 
and gardens, with the famous Arlington 
greenhouse section the other side of the 
lake,and beyond that the suburban cities 
of Cambridge and Somerville, with big, 
busy Boston in the misty smoky distance. 


LAND COSTS MONEY HERE. 


**Some time ago,’ observed Mr. Richard- 
son, ‘‘a Boston paper-hanger, who was out 
here at work, took a fancy to the view, and 
said he would like to own a houselot. But 
when I told him what land is worth, he ap- 
peared to be surprised. O yes, | was offered 
124 cents a foot for the land years ago. 
But what’s the use of selling out one’s 
home and business? My daughters were in 
tears at the very notion, but I told them not 
to worry. It would always be our home.”’ 
Such a remark illustrates the independ- 
ent attitude of many suburban farmers. 
In numerous instunces the farms have 
been in the family for generations. 
Said one: “We feel a responsibility to 
make the best use of what our father 
left to our care.” The farms, if well 
managed, have paid guod profits most of 
the time, much better than the average of 
farms remotefrom the city. The land in- 
creases in value, sometimes doubling in fif- 
teen to twenty-five years, and the assess- 
ments for taxes are not so high on farm 
land as on same class of property in the 
same localities. Many of the farmers take 
a pridein their complete farms and would 
no more think of selling off houselots than 
of taking boarders and lodgers. 

SOIL KEPT BUSY. 
Mr. Richardson’s little farm of a dozen or 
so acres is a model in a business way. 
Every square foot is producing something. 
Some is growing crops two stories high, 
with grass or vegetables on the ground floor, 
and cherries, pears or apples above. Every- 
thing is as neat and trim as a garden. In 
fact, the whole farm is a garden, park and 
lawn united, and a very profitable combina- 
tion at that. 

CHERRIES, PEARS AND APPLES. 
Do the fruit trees in sod ground succeed 
as well as under cultivation ? ’’ 

‘* The trees keep in health, make a thrifty 
growth and bear good crops, but the fruit, 
1 think, is not quite so large as when the 
trees are cultivated. The cherries (Down- 
er’s variety) are perfectly satisfactory in 
grassland. But the soil was first made very 
fertile by many years of high manuring for 
vegetable crops.”’ 

‘* What are your: best kinds of pears ?’’ 

‘* Bartlett, Bosc and Sheldon. I hardly 
know which of the three 1 would choose. 
Perhaps the Bose, which is a good grower, 
good yielder and sells at high prices. I have 
been trying the Keiffer, but have not made 
up my mind. Someof the farmers in the 
neighborhood have grafted their Keiffers 
to other kinds. It is the most vigorous of | 
all my trees, and bears very young, and 
such a full crop that many of the pears do 
not develop well. It sells lower than other 
kinds, but can be grown at less cost. 

**The apple which has proved the best 
money maker in this vicinity is the Early 
Williams. We have also the Baldwin and a 
few trees of other kinds.”’ 

PARSLEY A LEADER. 
The greenhouse crops are of considerable 








interest, being well managed and a little 
out of the regular line. The two houses are 
160 by thirty-five feet, and 150 by thirty 
feet, respectively. Parsley is a leader, oc- 
cupying the space and attention which 
most of the Boston gardeners devote to let- 
tuee. ‘The seed is started in spring outdoors. 
The plants come up slowly, but under 
good care they ‘are ready to transplant to 
the houses in fall, and the first crop is 
gathered the latter part of November. If 
the top should be cut off smooth it would 
not start again for weeks, but the gardeners 
pick off the outside leaves or sprigs, leav- 
ing the crown or centre to develop a new 
crop, which it does ina few weeks. Thus 
the harvest is repeated all through the 
winter froma single setting of roots. Pars- 
ley gets about the same temperature and 
care as lettuce, and may be grown in the 
same house with that crop. It will also 
thrive at a higher temperature, and then 
the crop will be forced along faster. 

The price of parsley in Boston markets 
is rather more steady than that of lettuce, 
since it does not come into competition with 
shipments from the South. The lettuce 
growers reckon that at prices prevailing at 
times this season they have naturally lost 
money, although most of the time they have 
done well. They estimate that when the 
price goes below $1 a box they can make 
nothing, but at times it has gone as low as 
fifty cents. 

**AS COMPARED WITH LETTUCE,’’ 
said Mr. Richardson, ‘‘there is one advan- 
tage. Parsley has no insects or disease of 
much account. No drop, rot, blight, lice 
and such taings. It is a fairly sure crop 
for skilled growers. The main drawback is 
that the market is limited. People will buy 
lettuce and use it in liberal quantities, but 
nobody wants more than a sprig of parsley 
as an ornament and relish to his food. The 
Germans buy it more freely. But even the 
wholesale orders are small, all by the peck 
and bushel. It is usually retailed by the 
bag, and few persons can bag it so as to 
distribute a bushel equally among the right 
number of bags. It is quite a different 
proposition from bunching beets or putting 
up most other produce. 

THE SEASONS UNDER GLASS. 


And here isa curious point about the 
greenhouse seasons,’’ continued Mr. Rich- 
ardson. ‘*The year before we had high 
priced coal and big expenses every way, 
yet the greenhouse men made more money 
than they did the past season. The past 
winter there was so much bad weather that 
diseases . prevailed, Some houses became 
so bad that the crop had to be thrown out. 
Prices were low, too. Lettuce from Florida 
was of fine appearance. It was, of course, 
grown in the open air and its tougher leaves 
held up better and kept a fresh appearance 
longer than the hothouse crop. This spring 
conditions have improved most of the 
time, and growers have partly made up 
for the winter.’”’ 

In one of the greenhouses is acrop of beet 
greens. These will be taken out soon, and 
replaced by a late crop of cucumbers. ‘‘ We 
depend on bees to fertilize cucumber blos- 
soms,’’ said Mr. Richardson, ‘“‘and bees are 
very scarce this spring on account of the 
severe winter. I have not kept bees myself, 
of late years, but those of my neighbors 
have looked after the blossoms. It is re- 
markable how far bees will travel frum the 
hive. I have seen them thickly upon flowers 
and plants offered for sale at Faneuil Hall 
Market, where they must have come from 
hives several miles away.”’ 
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Oat Smut and Its Prevention. 


Oat smut is much more prevalent in New 
England than is commonly supposed, and 
while the loss is not total in any field, ob- 
servations and reports from correspondents 
indicate that the loss as a whole is large. 
The disease is propagated by means of the 
seed, and all that is necessary to prevent 
smut is to kill the spores that are upon the 
oats used for seed. 

The Maine Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has issued a four-page pamphlet on the 
prevention of oat smut, from which the fol- 
lowing is condensed: Half fill an oil or 
similar barrel with water, and add one-half 
pound of formaldehyde (sometimes called 
formalin). Place about two bushels of the 
seed oats in as wide a suck as will readily 
go into the barrel, and submerge the oats in 
this weak solution of formaldehyde for 
twenty minutes. Lift the sack from tie 
barrel, allow it to drain a few minutes so as 
not to waste the solution. Then empty the 
oats on to a clean floor or canvas to dry, and 
proceed in the same manner until all the 
seed has been treated. 

CHARLES D. Woops, Director. 








Among the Farmers. 


My largest potato crop was 335 bushels 
peracre. I planted Dakota Reds. I shall 
plant six acres this year.—A. B. P., Chelms- 
ford, Mass. 

Beginners often feed laying hens too 
much merely because afraid they will not 
feed enough.—D. E. Atwood, Middlesex 
County, Mass. 

Dairying is becoming more and more the 
backbone of {the country.—R. M. H., Wyo- 
ming County, Pa. 

As to domestic servants, factories have 
made the race almost extinct.—Mrs. H. H., 
Waterloo County, Ont. 

For summer feeding I recommend oats 
sowed as early as possible, followediby barn- 
yard millet. Barley is an uncertain crop 
for my soil. JI sold millet not later than 
July 14, using twenty to twenty-five pounds 
to the acre.—W. C. Jewett, Worcester 
County, Mass. 

Cottonseed meal is not only protein, but 
itis plant food as well. It is a fertilizer, 
and when it goes to the soil has an increased 
value. It is often well to cut down expense 
on chemical fertilizers and buy more cotton- 
seed.—J. L. Hills, Burlington, Vt. 
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Dairy. 


Butter Quiet, Cheese Lower. 

Supplies of fresh-made creamery and dairy 
bave been very moderate of late, and prices, up 
to date of writing, have shown no change, but 
the feeling of the market was weak, and many 
dealers would not be surprised should a decline 
occur. The advancing tendency of grain and 
feed is, however, one point that will act toward 
restrictingthe make. This week 20 cents is top, 
and the article must be very choice to reach that 
figure. Extra dairy is two cents below creamery. 
Box and print goods bring no advance over tub 
butter, on account of excessive supply and the 
cool weather. Must of thc. Northero dairy grades 
below extra. 

Some large lots of old creamery butter are still 
in storage and the outlook is very discouraging 
for the holders. Some of this stock which went 
into storage at 22 to 24 cents will have to be 
closed out at 13 to 16 cents, according to the pres- 
ent outicok. Probably butter will go into storage 
upon a lower level this year. Dealers talk of 20 
cents as the probable figure. 

At New York arrivals of creamery and dairy 
goods are large, but the market maintains a firm 
position. The buying was quite free, and stock 
cleaned up remarkably well; this was particu- 
larly true of the high-grade fresh table butter. 
Fine firsts sold well, and in some cases brought 
the inside prices for extras, and there was a fair 
movement in all useful grades at about the prices 





given. Indications point to rather more stock |- 


the last of this week, but the needs of the trade 
have been increasing of late, and it looks as if the 
butter will clean up pretty well. A great deal of 
stock is still faulty, and yet a number of 
creameries are showing some improvement. We 
notice little grass flavor in some of the ship- 
ments from the southwest, but this does not im- 
prove the quality. Next week we ought to have 
some full grass lots and the butter should be con- 
siderably better. Occasional sales of storage 
creamery are reported, but values are irregular, 
and sales range from 13 to 18 cents as to quality, 
outside figures becoming extreme. New York 
State dairy is moving out pretty well, especially 
if fine. No change in imitation creamery, factory 
or packing stock; the demand is still very moder- 
ate. Fine renovated sells fairly well and ts firm, 
but other sorts are uot often inquired for. 
Old cheese continues in very irregular and un- 
certain position. About the only movement 
1s in small peddling lots to home-trade dealers, 
and such are charged up on about basis of late 
figures quoted, but actual buyers of any quan- 
tity, were they any, could about name their own 
terms. Occasional small peddling sales of fancy 
are making at 11 cents, but just about as good 
quality could be obtained at 10 cents if buyers 
could be induced to take any quantity. Leaving 
fancy grades sellers are entirely at the mercy of 
buyers, and some lots forced for sale have gone 
as low as 5} to six cents. New cheese has a mod- 
erate export demand for large -izes, but 6} cents 
about all that such buyers will give and critical 
regarding quality at that, though one or two re- 
ceivers are inclined to ask a shade higher, but for 
specially desirable lots. Very slight faults neces- 
sitate a shading, and some very nice cheese sell- 
ing at 64 cents that on quick market would bring 
top price, and poorer grades range down to 5 to 
5} cents. Smai!l new colored has a fair call from 
home-trade dealers when fine clean flavored and 
well cured, but small white sells slowly. Defect- 
ive lots of small cheese have to sell at a wide 
range in prices. New skims plenty and slow. 
Reports from the Eastern dairy sections men- 
tion good pasturage and a heavy yield of milk. 

It is not generally known among Eastern 
dairymen that from the city of St. Paul, Minn.. 
are shipped yearly eighteen million pounds of 
butter toNew York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
othern Eastern points. More butter is handled 
at the Chicago Great Western freight house in 
west St. Paul than at any other point in the 
world. A platform 530x30 feet is known as the 
butter platform. The butter does not have to be 
transferred, and here one may see scores of men 
wheeling trucks loaded with tubs of butter from 
one car into another. On busy days it requires 
sixty-five men and sixty-five trucks to handle 
the butter. This butter business is handled 
exclusively by the Great Western Railroad 
by common consent. The growth of the 
creameries was very slow up to 1888, when they 
commenced to spring up ail over the country. 
It was the manager’s idea to secure all of the 
butter for his road by working up the finest sys- 
tem ever known for handling it. He has man- 
aged to secure about everything in that line. By 
having all the butter pass over one road, that 
road can give it more care and attention. This 
butter comes over the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee and 
Omaha, Wisconsin Central, and the Chicago, St. 
Paul aud Milwaukee roads to the Chicago Great 
Western freight house in west St. Paul. On 
either side of the butter platform are the points 
to which the. butter is bound, and the cars that 
are to carry it to New York, Boston, Baltimore or 
Philaaelphia. 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane from the 
principal markets of Great Britain give butter 
markets as slightly steadier, owing to some of 
the largest holders having decided to hold over. 
This has caused buyers to be less pressing for 
concessions in prices, and more business is pass- 
ing at late prices, which are: Finest Danish 19to 
20 cents, finest Australian and New Zealand 17} 
to 18} cents, finest Canadian 17 to 173 cents, finest 
Russian 15 to 17 cents. No change in American, 
which fails to attract the attention of buyers. 
Cheese markets continue in avery demoralized 
state. Stocks are exceedingly heavy, and prices 
continue to drop. Finest Aierican andsCana* 
dian old 8 to 8} cents. 

Stock of butter and eggs in Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Company, May 14, 1904: Butter, 13,- 
105 packages; last year, 5184 packages. Eggs, 
95,899 cases; last year, 142,116 cases. Stock of 
butter and eggs in Eastern Cold Storage Com- 
pany, May 14, 1904: Butter, 6813 packages; last 
year, 648 packages. Eggs, 2059 cases; last year, 
3170 cases. 
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Milk Farmers to Incorporate. 


The mass meeting of producers in Boston, 
May 17, resulted in a vote to push forward 
the plan to eventually control their own milk 
product. The corporation to be formed will be 
called the Co-operative Milk Producers Company. 

Many details have been changed since the plan 
was first given out at the previous meeting. The 
capital stock wiil be $30,000, with five thousand 
shares at $6 per share, payable in three yearly 
instalments of $2 each, thus allowing each stock- 
holder three years to pay for his stock. Former 
Senator Morse of Belchertown has drawn the 
plan of incorporation, assisted by Henry E. Bul- 
lard of Holliston, W. A. Hunter of Rutland, 
Jonas Bemis of Chariton and L. L. Beeman of 
West Brookfield, all officers of the association. 
They will sign their names as incorporate mem- 
bers, and probably serve on the board of officers 
until the corporation meeting next January. 
The money they and the other producers at- 
tending the meeting paid in will be used in start - 
ing the proposition, and hundreds of others 
all over New England are expected to fol- 
low. They figure that they must have a majority 
of the association producers in New England in 
order to be successful, and it is believed that 
that number can be obtained within a month. 
Should it fail the signers are to réceive their 
money back. To prevent the contractors pos- 
sibly getting hold of shares and becoming the 
controlling element, the meeting voted to adopt 
an article which provides that a transfer of stock 
must be signed by at least three of the directors. 
The detailed plans of work for the new company 
are not yet made public. The capital now con- 
templated will, of course,not be enough to attempt 
startingja recefying’and distributing plant in Bow 
ton, and nothing will be done along that line for 
the present, the idea being to try the effect of 
less costly plans, the success of which would 
help secure confidence and capital for the more 
ambitious part of the project. 

Provision is made that no person shall sub-. 
scribe for more than one share of stock except 
by the consent of the board of directors. Hon. 
M. A. Morse of Belchertown was largely respon- 
sible for the plan which was reported by the 
committee, although other members have offered 
many valuable suggestions. The report was re- 
ceived with a good deal of unanimity, and after 
some minor points had been amended and ac- 
cepted. On this committee were: President, 
Henry E. Bullard of Holliston; Secretary, Walter 
A. Hunter ot Worcester; N. E. Martin of Con- 
cord, N. H.; E. W. Ladd of Epping, N. H.; L. L. 


Holder of largest Milk Record of 3 Guernsey Cow for one year, 14,633.08 Ibs. 
year in Advanced Register, 714.31 ths. 
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Beaman of Brookfield; the Hon. M. A. Morse of 
Belchertown; and J. A. Bemis of Charltun. 
The meeting was made up of delegates from 
the various local organizations of the New 
England Milk Producers Association, there 
being about fifty persons present. The delegates 
adopted the report as amended and voted to pro- 
ceed with the incorporation. This action is final, 
it not being necessary to report back to the local 
organizations. 

Provided that the corporation is able to make 
satisfactory terms with the contractors, its first 
business undertaking ts likely to be the disposi- 
tion of the surplus milk. One of the greatest 
difficulties in making an agreement between the 
producers and the contractors is the question of 
surplus milk, it being now impossible to regu- 
late the supply to meet the demand. If the con- 
tractors can be relieved of this surplus-milk 
problem they should be pleased, and the farmers 
will have grounds for happiness if they can get 
fair return for tte milk that would otherwise be 
charged into the “surplus” account. Just what 
plans will be made for the disposal of this extra 
milk no one is ready so say. That is a matter 
for the directors to consider later. 

The milk producers have been considering 
since last September the matter of incorporat- 
ing. The first plan presented was to form a 
corporation of $1,000,000 capitalization and go 
at once into active competition with the Bos- 
ton contractors. Ata meeting of the assncia- 
tion Feb. 3 at the American House a commit- 
tee was appointed to take the matter under con- 
sideration and that committee reported today. 
The committee’s report was adopted with some 
amendments which did not materially alter its 
purpose. 

Speaking of the purpose of the corporation, 
secretary W. A. Hunter said: ‘‘ We are to carry 
on the work of the New England Milk Producers 
Association, and we can do it better under the 
form of a corporation. Under the association 
members have been able to doa good deal as they 
pleased. We wiil be able under this to do busi- 
ness in a businesslike way.” 

President H. E. Bullard said that it is not the 
present intent to go into the business of distribut- 
ing milk in Boston, although that may come later 
if the producers, acting through the corporation, 
are not able to make satisfactory terms with the 
contractors. The farmers, he said, will be better 
able than they are at present to take care of the 
surplus milk, a matter that has been the cause of 
a@ good deal of consideration by the milk pro- 
ducers. The corporation will start off iu a small 
way, he said, with a view to increasing later. 





~ Agricultural. 


Hay Prices Firm. 


Arrivals in the principal Eastern markets have 
been rather light, and prices have remained 
nearly steady. The present expectation i+ fora 
large crop this year, and dealers would like to 
clear away their stucks of old hay early, but are 
unwilling to cut prices in view of the very mod- 
erate supplies. Similar conditiens prevail in the 
large markets the country over, and some West- 
ern and Southern cities report an advance in 
price of best grades. Lower grades are plenty 
enough almost everywhere to keep down their 
price. One or two Western markets report 
slightly lower prices, but these are the exception. 
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Wheat Markets Strong. 


The wheat markets have tended upward the 
past week as a result of the unfavorable crop re- 
ports; Government and otherwise. But condi- 
tions seem to have improved somewhat since the 
report was out, and the probable decrease in 
crop seems to have been pretty thoroughly dis- 
counted by the price, which is now well above the 
usual figures at this season. 

The crop reports from Europe show condition 
of winter wheat ranging from fair to good, ex 
cept in Russia, which reports poor outlook in 
some localities. The European season, like that 
of America, is about two weeks late. There is 
little as yet in the European grain outlook to 
warrant expectation of high prices, the not very 
threatening possibilities of new wars being ex- 
cepted. The Argentine Republic has been ship- 
ping immense quantities of wheat. 

Allis guesswork on the prospects of corn. On 
the one hand, it is reported that considerable 
damaged winter wheat is being plowed under 
and sown to corn, a process which would tend to 
increase the acreage. On the other hand, the 
lateness ard probable shortness of the season is 
meationed as tending to reduce the crop and 
injure its quality. There is nothing in sight at 
present to indicate any great change in price 
either way, as the present figures are rather 
high. Bran and middlings are higher. Corn and 
corn meal are both quoted about the same as 
last week, also oats, oatmeal and the lesser 
grains. 
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Provisions Nearly Steady. 


Some lines of pork products show an up- 
ward tendency, but the general list manifests 
little change since last week. The supply is 
only moderate. The total arrivals for slaughter 
at Boston for the week were 19,500; preceding 
week, twenty-three thousand ; same week. last 
year, 18,200. The export demand has been 
smaller, the total value by Boston packers hav- 
ing been about $135,000; preceding week, $140,000 
same week a year ago, $117,000. 

Fresh beef is easier, prices having declined 
about one-fourth cent from the top and: about 
one-half cent: within two weeks. The demand is 
light and the supply ample. 
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Favorable Crop Conditions. 


The outlook for crops and general farming con- 
ditions is summarized as follows from reports of 
pDumerous correspondents under supervision of 
J. W. Smith, section director of the New Eng- 
land Weather Bureau: 

In most respects, except in a few places, con- 
ditions have been very favorable for farm work 
and the growth of crops already planted. While 
the week presented mean temperatures below, 
in most instances, those of the week preceding, 
there was an exceptional advance ip everything; 
gardens, truck and fruits. The rain in Maine 
made the ground somewhat too wet to work, and 
more is neededin parts of the West; but, con 
sidered asa whole, the season is not so back- 
ward as reported last week. 

In most cases the heavy snow of the winter 
protected fall-sown grain so that it is showing up 
in fine condition. There are a few instances re- 
ported where the underlying ice winter-killed it, 





but generally itis in the best of condition, and 
making # remarkably good growth, considering 
the lateness of the season. Oats have all been 
seeded in the South, with the seeding nearly 
completed in the North. Rye is looking excep 
tionally fine on most fields, with a promise: f a 
good ‘yield if nothing unforeseen occurs. There 
is but a compsratively small amount of wheat 
sown, but what is under ground seems to be 
doing well. 

According to the reports received, too much 
cannot be sald in praise of its progress. Ina 
few places it was winter-killed, but, in the main, 
it is looking exceptionally well, and most corre- 
spondents report that they see no reason why 
there should not be a good crop. In the vicinity 
of Boston its growth has been phenomenal, al- 
though the easterly winds, with their accompany- 
ing cool atmosphere, would tend to set it back 
somewhat. 

Peach buds in low ground, as already reported, 
were damaged by the cold of the past winter, but 
it 1s not thought that the trees were seriously in- 
jured. Ou the high lands they probably, in most 
cases, escaped harm, and growers think there 
will be a fair yield. Plums, pears and cherries 
are blossoming full, with apples showing a good 
promise of a full bloom. The week’s reports 
state thatin some places raspberry and black- 
berry vines were more hurt than at first thought. 
Blueberries, both low and high, have blossomed 
full, and, if there is no late frost or extremely 
dry weather, should yield abundantly. 

A greater portion of the potatoes in the south 
are planted, with sume coming up; in the north 
some are inthe grouad. but work has been de- 
layed by the wet weather. Peas are planted 
nearly everywhere and up in many localities, 
making a fairly good growth. Other vegetables 
are .low, but the prospect is good for their 
coming up well. ‘ 

Better tobacco weather could not be had. 
Plants, in the beds, did finely, and,in southern 
ex pogures, some plants were set. Many growers 
along the Connecticut vailey are planning to put 
in an increased acreage of broud leaf this year, 
thinking that it will be more profitable in the end 
than Sumatra. 

The rainfall of the week showed as many pe- 
culiarities as did the temperature; in portions 
especially in the southwest, there was but little, 
while in central Maine there were amounts far 
above the usual. The heaviest falls reported 
were 3.53 inches at Mayfield, Me., 2.80 inches 
at Portland. 200 inches at Canton, and 1.98 
inches at North Bridgton; elsewhere the 
amounts were not far from the swfjage. Tem- 
peratures were erratic; Concord, N. H., had a 
daily excess of four degrees, and Boston, Mass., 
and New Haven, Ct., were about normal. There 
were no marked extremes reported from any 
other station. The mean, at Boston, 56°, was six 
degrees lower than that of the week before, four 
degrees below that of the corresponding week of 
1903, ‘and one degree below that of 1902. The 
highest mean that has occurred during thirty- 
one years, at the Section Centre, is 68° in 1879; 
the lowest, 43°, in 1889. The mean for the below- 
mentioned Weather Bureau stations, 56°, is one 
degree below that of last year, and four degrees 
above that of 1902. 
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Active Vegetable Markets. 


Trade is good all along the line now that prices 
have come within the reach of average consum- 
ers. The cool weather has kept down supplies 
of native products, like asparagus, rhubarb, etc., 
helping the price somewhat. Old vegetables, 
including beets, turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
squash, show no change in price; supply and de- 
mand being light. Hothouse lettuce has kept up 
well in price this spring, owing, in part, to the 
demand for shipment to New York and the West. 
The prevalence of burn and rot has also 
reduced the supply of first-rate lettuce. 
The sale of hothouse tomatoes has been 
injured by the big shipments of Southern 
tomatoes, which have at times sold extremely 
low. Early Northern outdoor tomatoes, how- 
ever, ought to open the season at good prices, 
since they are far better than the Southern prod- 
uct and quickly crowd it out of market. The 
public had but few good outdoor tomatoes last 
year, and will be eager for the first instalment of 
the native product. Gardeners also expect good 
prices for early peas, cabbages, sweet corn, etc. 
The consumers, as a class, have not been able or 
anxious to buy heavily of hothouse products or 
of stale Southern truck, but long rather for 
square meals of fresh native garaen sauce. 

Southern beans arein full supply. Peas are 
plenty and b>coming of better quality. Squashes 
are plenty but poor. Cabbages are a little higher 
this week. Onions are plenty and lower. Straw- 
berries poor and cheap for the most part. A few 
lima beans are on sale. 
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Potatoes in Better Demand. 

The potato market has been dull and lower, but 
is showing signs of improvement, and is now 
steady as quoted. 

About sixty thousand sacks of potatoes arrived 
from Europe this week. It is thought that these 
will be the last shipment of the season, as stock 
now arrives in rather soft condition. Prices for 
foreign potatoes show some decline during the 
week. Old potatoes are reported scarce and high 
in various localities. Quotations at Ithaca, N. 
Y., are $1.35, at New London, Ct., $1.50 to $1.75. 
Seed potatoes in the New Jersey section are 
quoted at $1.50 per bushel. 

The crop in Aroostook County, Me., is re- 
ported about cleaned up, probably not mure than 
two hundred carloads remaining. The vrices 
tor the crop have ranged throughout the sea- 
son from $1.25 to $3.25 per barrel. A smaller 
proportion than usual has gone to the starch 
factories on account of the high prices.. Usually 
about ten per cent. goes to the factories. 
Aroostook growers estimate the cost of produc- 
ing a barrel of potatoes at about 65 cents. When, 
as during the present season, the price averages 
about $2, the situation is hardly satisfactory to 
growers., This year an unusually,large proportion 
has been sold for seed purposes at prices consider- 
ably above the common market range. The 
Green Mountain is the most popular variety and 
brings top price. Last year’s total potato crop in 
the county was estimated at seven million bush- 
els, being produced on four thousand acres,show- 
ing an average of 180 bushels to the acre. At $2 
a barrel the total value would be $4,407,000. The 
planting of the new crop began last week, being 
considerably later than usual. The acreage 
probably will be somewhat increased, although 
the great demand and high cost of, seed potatoes 
tend to restrict planting. 

The Agricultural Department at Washington, 
in its May crop bulletin ;issued the following on 





potatoes: New England: Fewupin south. New 
York: Planting general. Pennsylvania: Farm- 
ers busy planting. Maryland and Delaware: 
Doing well. South Carolina: Being gathered 
and shipped, yield well. Arkansas: Promising, 
some being harvested in southern section. Ten- 
nexssee: Growing well. West Virginia: Most 
planted and coming up. Ohio: Starting well in 
south. Michigan: Early planting well advanced. 
Minnesota: Early crop planted. Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory: Making rapid growth. Mon- 
tana: Well started. 
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Crop and Produce News. 


The output of maple sugar in Vermont for the 
present season is estimated commercially at 
from fifteen to twenty million pounds. 

In only two years in the history of the United 
States has as much as ten per cent. of the corn 
crop been exported; out uf the crop of 1897, 11.14 
per cent. was shipped abroad, and out of the 1899 
crop 10.30 per cent. 

In the nine months ended March 31, 1904, there 
were exported from the United States 410,816 
haad of cattle, as compared with 249,493 head 
during the same period in 1902-03. 

Exports of corn from the United States during 
the first nine months of the present fiscal year 
were 49,593,599 bushels, against’ 52,656,018 bushels 
for the same period a year ago. 

There were 6537 potato distilleries in operation 
in Germany 1n 1901-02; the output of pure alcohol 
was 93,965,940 gallons. The production of the 
potato distilleries amounted to seventy-eight per 
cent. of the total production of alcoholin the em- 
pire. The quantity of potatoes used amounted 
to 113,475,848 bushels. 

Shipments of wheat from Argentina from Jan 
1 to May 6 have been 50,552,000 bushels, against 
32,402,000 bushels during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

The dairy industry isin an extremely flourish- 
ing condition in Holland. In 1899 this country 
possessed 1,650,000 horned cattle, 960,000 of which 
were milch cows valued at $50,250,000. Dutch 
cows produce an unusually large amount of milk. 
The returns were formerly given as 3698 quarts 
of milk per cow, with an average content of three 
per cent. of fatty matter, or 321 pounds of butter 
per year; but these figures are too low; conserv- 
ative estimates now put the yield at 4227 quarts. 
In 1899, 123,459,000 pounds of butter were pro- 
duced in Holland, ot which 69,446,000 pounds were 
made by peasants and 54,013.000 in factories. The 
exports of this product amounted to 44,092,000 
pounds. 

The usual supply of nearby spinach was con- 
siderably reduced by the winter-killing of a 
greater part of the Budlong fields near Provi- 
dence. This circumstance helped .the sale of 
Southern spinach, which was, however, poorer 
qualitv than the Rhode Island article. There is 
now plenty of spinach from the Northern grow- 
ers. The demand for it falls considerably after 
the arrival of native asparagus. 

Arrivals of Egyptian onions have been very 
large the last week and prices have declined. 
Southern tomatoes arein very full supply, with 
prices unsatisfactory to growers. 

Strawberries are reported rotting on the vines 
in parts of Florida,owing to the scarcity of crates 
and pickers. The scarcity of crates also troubles 
shippers of cucumbers, tomatoes, etc. Peach 
trees in Florida are reported loaded with fruit. 
The shipping season began the first of the week. 











Literature. 





Australia is still the favorite couutry for 
£rnest W. Hornung, althougu the present 
story, ‘“ Denis Dent,’ opens on the high 
seas. The well-known author of ‘The 
Amateur Cracksman” and “ Raffles,” in 
his latest book, introduces usin the opening 
chapter tothe hero, who is second officer of 
the ship North Foreland, bound for Aus- 
tralia. Dent is engaged in serious conver- 
sation with a passenger, Mr. Merridew, 
who is the father of a beautifal daughter, 
Nan. it has been expected that Nan would 
marry Ralph Devenish, who is in reality a 
cousin of Denis Dent, but a relationship 
not yet recognized. Dent loves Nan and 
wants to marry her, but Mr. Merridew, who 
is of course wealthy, objects because Denis 
is but an officer of a merchantman and is 
poor. The sudden appearance on deck of 
Ralph Devenish breaks up a conversation, 
and then a heavy storm indefinitely post- 
pones all further argument. Cast upon an 
unknown shore after wearied battlings with 
the sea, Denis Dent comes to conscious- 
ness to discover a body drifting near 
the shore. It is Nan, the girl who 
has thus providentially come within 
his reach. We have a graphic account 
of Dent’s rescue of Nan Merridew, fol- 
lowed by the story of the rescue of Mr. 
Merridew and Ralph Devenish. The fight 
for a fortune in Australia for Nan’s sake, 
the treachery of Ralph Devenish, the faith- 
ful comradeship of “Jimmy,” the villainy 
of Jewson, who lends himself asa tool to 
Ralph Devenish, while satisfying his own 
desire for revenge on Denis Dent, are the 
main threads in the plot, which, of course, 
concerns the struggles of Dent to win Nan 
Merridew. The situation created by the 
carrying out of Ralph Devenish’s plot to 
win Nan Merridew and his apparent sue- 
cess, followed by the homecoming of Denis 
Dent,are the strongest parts of the story,and 
interest in Mr. Hornung’s tale does not wane 
for one moment. Not entirely bad, Ralph 
Devenish reclaims his honor in his wonder- 
ful valor on the field of battle. Nan Merri- 
dew, the heroine, really plays a smali part 
in the story. The principal interest centres 
around Denis Dent and Ralph Devenish. 
The characters are rather conventional; the 
author’s strong points being the illuminat- 
ing of an ingenious plot with exciting scenes 
of actions which are reproduced photograph- 
ically in the mina’s eye. Denis Dentis en- 
dowed with the manly virtues of a typical 
Hornung hero, and that means that he ap- 
peals to a host of readers. ‘Ihe book is il- 
lustrated with a full-length portrait of Har- 
rison Fisher’s conception of the hervine, 





Company. Price,$1.50.) 

Ase tale of ‘something that happened 
when the world was young,” | 
Sherwood’s winsome novelette, entitled 
“The Story of King Sylvian and Queen 
Aimee,” proves to be pleasing entertain- 
ment for both young andold. The princi- 
pal charm of the story lies inthe wholesome 
and healthy tone of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the principal characters. King 
Sylvian and his Queen Aimee, in the midst 
of all the ceremonial pomp of the court, steal 
forth at evening-tide into the garden belong- 
ing to theircastie home. Wearied of all the 
duties belonging to his lot, King Sylvian 
takes his q and together they wander 
forth from their throne and their home. 
There is ever a serpent in every one’s 
paradise, and so it is not long before the 
king takes serious thought of the sweet- 
faced woman by his side. Queen Aimee 
has come with him, but whether it be 
by command or love of him, King Sylvian 
seeks to discover. Then comes the fear of 
pursuit from the castle, and the tracing of 
King Sylvian by his faithful hound, Cour 
d’Ami. The latter finds his beloved master, 
but he will- not betray him te the knights 
who are searching for the king. Sir Giles, 
one of the knights, proves himself a stead- 
fast and devoted follower of his king. Con- 
cealed in the woods, King Sylvian, by 
chance, witnesses a duel, in which Sir Giles 
participates to prove his loyalty to the miss- 
ing king, whom he has formerly determined 
to capture alive or dead. But it is not until 
the days of wandering are over and King 
Sylvian is at his home, near the sea, that Sir 
Giles discovers his king and queen. There 
is a pretty account of the erecting of that 
abode, reared by King Sylvian, aided by 
his queen and his faithful hound, Cœur 
d@’Ami. The climax of the story of the do- 
ings of this royal pair culminates in the set- 
tlement of the question of duty. A son is 
porn to them. A throne they might leave, 
but to take from their heir his legitimate 
rights is something they cannot justly do. 
It is Sir Giles who presents in plain words 
the situation of affairs which the advent of 
the child has occasioned. The end is, of 
course, a happy one. The cousin of King 
Sylvian, who has ruled in his place, gladly 
receives and does honor to the rightful sov- 
ereign. Mrs. Sherwood has presented a 
Vight and agreeable story of old-time ro- 
mance and chivalry which catches the read- 
ér’s fancy from the start. It is a bright, 
artistic piece of work, and the book is illus- 
trated and decorated in keeping with the 
tenor of the text. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. ) 








The forty-page circular issued by the Boston & 
Albany Railroad of hotels and summer boarding 
houses in the Berkshire Hills district and other 
points on its line, contains descriptive sketches 
of Pittsfield, the ‘“‘Gem City of Berkshire,’ 
‘* Lancaster, the Beautiful,” ‘‘ Historic Stock- 
bridge,” *‘ Picturesque Spencer,” North Adams 
and many other cities, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Copies of the folder may be secured at 
the principal ticket offices or upon application 
to A. 8S. Hanson, G. P. A., Boston, Mass. 

Popular Science. 

—In the mountains of Panay and other 
islands of the Philippines moths can be scraped 
up by the quart and a barrel soon filled. The na- 
tives bake them inthe ground, causing heads, 
wings and legs to drop off, and leaving a dainty 
morsel that is much prized as an article of food. 

—To prove that a man’s voice does not sound 
the same to himself as to others, Dr. L. Laloy 
ntoauses several persons to speak i a phono- 
graph, and after a few days reproduces the sen- 
tences. Each person recognizes the voices of 
his friends, but not his own. Professor Exner 
explains that passage through solids augments 
the intensity of sound and modifies its quality, 
and the sound of one’s own voice is given differ- 
ent timbre by reaching the ear through the air 
and the bones of the face instead of through the 
air alone. 

——In his study of British genius, Havelock 
Ellis has considered 1030 persons—including 
fifty-five women—of the highest intellectual 
yability. He finds that inheritance has come as 
often through one parent as thegother, and that 
the fathers have been usually“middle-aged or 
even elderly, while the mothers have been at the 
period of greatest vigor. Genius tends to come 
from large families and from families containing 
only boys and the eldest in the family is most 
likely to be gifted. The chief feature in child- 
hood is precocity. It is concluded that genius 
cannot be regarded either as a purely healthy 
variation nor yet as a really diseased condition 
or kind of insanity, but that it isa highly sensi- 
tive and complex adjustment of the nervous sys- 
tem along special lines, with tendency to defect 
along other lines. The real afiaity of genius is 
with congenital imbecility rather than with in- 
sanity. 

—tThe narcotic bomb of an Austrian surgeon 
can be fired from any gun, and is claimed to give 
off powerful narcotic gas enough to render two 
thousand men unconscious for several hours. 

——A discussion of the great dust storm of Feb- 
ruary, 1903, estimates that it covered twenty thou- 
sand square miles of England and Wales with a 
deposit of at leastten million tons. The dust 
seems to have been brought from Africa. 

——Human senses vary greatly in acuteness, 
so that, for instance, a few individuals hear the 
shrill cry of the bat, which is inaudible to most 
ears. Itis more than probable that the senses 
of the lower animals vary even more, and that 
there are even kinds of perceptions;unknown to 
us. Mr. W. Wesche, F.R. M. 8., reports the dis- 
covery on the femora of many flies of a curious 
organ that seemsto represent some sense alto- 
gether unlike any known. 

——Ancient time-keeping has received new 
light from two remarkable stones lately un- 
earthed by the German explorers on the site of 
the old Ionic port of Miletus. These stones are 
the remains of calendars, of which one is shown 
toate from 109 A. D. The year was divided into 
twelve zodiacal signs, and against each month 
the motion of the remaining signs was given 
with a note predicting the weather. On the left 
side were thirty holes, a wooden peg being moved 
forward one hole each day, thus giving the astro- 
nomical date. This new find has made clear the 
meaning of parapegma, or peg calendar, a name 
by which other stones have been rather mnysteri- 
ously known. 




















GRAVES’ MANGE Cu 


subject to can be cured 4, 
valuable remedy. — —— 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED ° 4p 


For Fleas and Lice for Doy:, 
and Horses. Sure to kill ther, 


No. 11 PORTLAND s 
Boston Mass. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover, \ 
—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, \: 
Treasurer—Nicholas 8. Winsor, Greer, 
lanks Besis D 
Cattle furnish free. me Transferr; 
ear-Book for » 
Herd Regis urnished fre¢ 


ET 





n 


tmaleu 


“ord Books Vol 1 
er: olume | to 14, may be ott. 
the Treasurer—§2.25 each, postage paid. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOC! 
OF AMERICA. 


President, He Stevens; Secretary, F ! 
ton, Putney, Vt.: Superintendent vane 
try, 8. Hoxle, Yorkville, N.Y. A°%*" 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 
To Members.—Males, 83; females, «: 
fees for animals over one year of age. Tran:{ 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 « 
Non-Members.— Males, $5; females. #: 
year of age, aouble fees. Transfers, if ;. 
within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 1. 
ey All blanks furnished free. 


Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Sv i 
above, who will furnish all information att 
therefor. 

Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, \t., | 
formation relating to Registration of Pediyre:, 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 


OF FICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingw ay 


Blanks for Registering and Transferring 5. 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tic.) 
tered Jersey tat, furnished free of charge 


plication to the retary. 
tering: To non-members, #2 each head 
. To members of the Club, #) each 


head, male or female. Ali animals over two y¢ 
< double fee. For registration ofall dead ont 
mals, $1 each. Imported animals, $25. 

— = she Bt if presented within 90 

very. Transfers pres 

after 90 days, Sleach. > — 

Price of Herd BR ter, $1 per Single Volume. But 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, incjuding all tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1498, 22 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
pages, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. }, 1898, to July 15 


The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol 
lowed in securing registration a nsfers 
mailed free on application. — — 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Linited, 


Temperance 8t., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 

ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 














R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of th 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin. 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Keddick, Ill. 


Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stock 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry. I! 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re 
—— Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Piue. Rest 

ence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. 


JAMES BROTH. RS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Sunert Edition, Beautifally Mlastrate., 
How to Select, Breed, Tvain 
and Manage Them. 


book of its kind. Contains most important 
The Origin, How to Train, Care tor 
oper Food, Breeding and 
portation, The Bench, 

Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Ty 
lors, besides interesting stories of how 
play and sleep; in fact, everything 
O er thirty-five half-tone illustrations 
from life. “My Cat Tom,” “A Cat Letter,” “ Rats,” 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘“‘Her Wants Supplied,” 
“A @ to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Story,” “ The Si bway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are all 
{ni tales. The volume, aside from being aD 
excellent. ise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 

book. by Robert Kent James. : 

“ No autnor ci uld be more justified in speaking on 
to} ic, as one having authority, than is 
appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this wel-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and yoneral 
care, in fact, a work that is indispensa!le to 
any Owner of one of the valuable and beauti‘u! ani 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. * 
“It comes from a practical breeder. Pros) tive 
breeders Of Angoras will find this book inte::>!ing 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 
“ Those who are lovers of cats will find muc?: 
tateresting and instru tive in this book.’ 
Education, Minneapolis. 

* It seems to us abook which those who ar⸗ 
qa*s will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, 


Boston. 
volume, both for the owners 
he: cats. It is tastefully bou' 
ted.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chic 4 
highest authority, exceeding ) 
of facts, beautifully {llustrated 
“Price, postpaid, gL. Fo le by book 
.2. For sale Dk se 
sent direct. d 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishe 
SSO Wachi-: ‘om Street. Boston, 


POULTRY KEEPI:: 


HOW TO MAKE $500 AY: 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, 
Hew te De It, and All About 
able Peultry Baising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make ¢: 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 

Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; %: 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing |’ 

Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, © 

qurkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and [ 

Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of ‘ 

cents. Stamps taken. Mention the - 


“ WALNUT COMPANY 
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ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? | 





If you have a pet cat 


Or $4.50 per dozen. 
them send to us. 





afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of tes im 
Kither Food or Wash, 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


@eeeeeoeoeenoeeeoeoee eo 

Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as p 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the © 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how © 
wash them? We would like you to try our Wal! 
Food, it will invigora'e them, increases their ap 
makes them weil and strong. It is a substance : 
mixed in otner food. Has your cata diseased >*'? ' 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat “ 
It will free them trom all such and promote thc 
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Poultry. 
Rhoce Island Reds for Meat and Eggs. 
They lay enough from April to September 
}) <farm to pay for their own feed, the 
ial ‘ the natural number of chickens, 


sy) wat labor we put intothom, To state 
* plainly: 250 hens lay eggs enough 
the board of themselves and seven 
. chickens, and labor of taking care 
f , all. In other words, we have on 
a <ept. 1, seven hundred chickens that 
st nothing but the eggs from which 
ere hatched. 
f these seven hundred chickens we 
‘he hen man about thirty culls at 
er he will give, usually about seven 
pound, The otner 670 divide about 
: to pullets and cockerels. At the 
)1 - rate we shall sell about one hun- 
a ckerels to breeders this year at from 
215 each, most of them under $5 
\ ng worth more than the larger 
p e keep. When we have closed up 
-erel account a little later, our books 
how something over two hundred 

s, weighing from tep to fourteen 
- to the pair dressed, sold at from 

n eents a pound wholesale to twenty- 
nts retail, mostly the latter. 
pullets meantime, if hatched in April 
iy, have been laying a thirty-five to 
oer cent. yield during November and 
j).--nber, and gradually increase as the 
we - go on. 

trade is nearly all retail. The dressed 
ry is uniformly yellow skinned, yellow 
i, plump and meaty. The eggs are 
bro «0, uniform and good sized. We do not 
-der an egg up to standard unless it 
we hs over two ounces. Very few of our 
re) eggs, except those first layed by the 
iliets, fall under this weight. Last winter 
. dozen selected from the day’s yield 
wei shed 29} ounces, and 108 eggs shipped 
to brookline weighed 220 ounces, and were 
bil! dat forty-five cents per dozen. 

We run poultry as an adjunct to our Jer- 
sey dairy. Thereis no regular poultryman 
except the owner, whose pleasure it 18 to 
write this article, in favor of the Reds. 
Two and ahalf hours a day regularly and 
an extra couple of hours once in awhile, is 
the time expended in running the poultry 
farm at this season of the year. We all take 
ahand atit. Reds are certainly the breed 
to handle under those conditions. They 
will not easily overfeed. If they get too 
much grain one day, they leave it till the 
next, instead of eating it all and growing too 
fatto lay. They are a hardy, active, easily 
handled breed. In our opinion they beat 
both the Wyandotte and Plymouth Rock as 
utility fowls, and as a fancy breed they are 
fast assuming alarming proportions when 
viewed from the standpoint of breeders of 
other varieties. They have won their way 
to the front in spite of opposition, and they 
will surely stay there for many years to 
come. Tuomas HOLLIs. 

French Farm, Middlesex County, Mass. 
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A Beginner’s Troubles. 


The other morning I paid my whilom 
companion of a few weeks ago, with whom 
I took a tandem ride looking for pure Plym- 
out Rock eggs, another visit, and found that 
he had purchased his incubator, secured his 
120 Buff Plymouth Rock eggs at five cents 
each, and had made a hatching of seventy- 
six per cent., a very fair result for a tyro. 
Although new at the incubator business, 
this man and his wife are no beginners at 
chicken raising. But I found them both 
omewhat disgusted. Tv quote his words: 

‘““As a beginner in artificial incubation 
and chicken raising, the brooder question 
istomy mind a more important one, per- 
haps, than that of incubator hatching, and 
it seems to have been very scantily treated 
in catalogue instructions. I refer particu- 
larly to the book of instructions of one of 
the largest manufacturers of incubators 
and brooders. It has resulted in wholesale 
loss in our first hatching, which if I had not 
had considerable faith in chickens as money 
makers, would have driven me out of 
business in disgust. My wife and I 
undertook to go into partnership in 
the incubator poultry business, in a small 
way, with a view of seeing whether it 
could be made profitable on a large scale. 
We purchased a leading type of incubator 
and brooder. We read every line of descrip- 
tion of the machines furnished by the com- 
pany, besides quantities of additional matter. 
We worked the incubator with great care 
and secured a better hatch probably than 
the average; that is to say over seventy-five 
per cent. Then we put the chicks into the 
brooder and inside of six days two-thirds 
of them were dead with pneumonia 
and bowel trouble. It was not until we 
had an opportunity to observe the symp- 
toms that we discovered that we had 
alternately overheated and chilled them. 
Those who have handled brooders will 
readily understand the construction of 
the average hover. The thermometer, 
mounted ona long wooden block, extends 
through the top of the hover, and the bulb 
1S on a level with the chickens’ feet. In our 
Case, the first night the temperature, which 
W.s about 95° when the chicks were put in, 
soon Tan up to over 105°. In alarin at the 
hi. temper ture, we turned down the lamp 
iid threw open the ventilators. Presently 
tl temperature stood at 85°. We again ad- 

ed carefully and slowly for more heat, 
bu. ue higher the lamp the lower the ther- 
\' eter, until suddenly the heat in the 
he umped to 110°, and the thermometer 





ortunately I had another thermometer 
a put it in place and went to work to 
8 the remarkable fluctuations in tem- 
. ‘ure, looking frequently at the ther- 
( 
l 


‘er through the curtains. It was now 

‘lock in the morning. Soon I caught 

he situation. The chicks were some- 

W restless and shifted in bunches. Four 
( of them matting together, struck the 
meter, and finding it firm and warm, 
1 around it. Instantly the mercury 
to climb—90°, 95°, 97°, 99°, 100°. The 
: { their little bodies, all together as 
ere, showed a temperature that did 
_\ uly exist. (reached into the hover 
" shed the chicks aside, and the mer- 
. opped to 85° and stayed there, giv- 
actual temperature of the hover. 
iad I again turned the lamp down 
ee ened the lids when the mercury 
* 1 100°, I would have chilled the little 
: as I undoubtedly did the first time. 
* was the key to the difficulty, and 1 
“ ‘an immediate remedy in the shape 
re guard surrounding the thermome- 
preventing the chicks from tonch- 
At three v’clock in the morning, 
ut but triumphant, I turned in, 
da & the thermometer at 92°. But the 
,. —° was done. The chicks had been 
‘; pneumonia and bowel trouble set 
| they passed off at the rate of six or 


“x's day—panting out their little lives in 

wit, ve tort to fill their congested lungs 
'fe-giving air. 

resiyjr Fas, it seems to me, entirely the 
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RHODE ISLAND REDS. SINGLE COMB VARIETY. 
Pen Winning First Award at the Last Rochester, N. Y., Poultry Show. Bred and Owned by House Rock Farm, Norfolk County, Mass. 





apparatus furnished by the manufacturers 
of the brooder who apparently, when the 
machine is sold are satisfied. Looking at it 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer, 
however, this cannot be good business 
policy. This concern prints a two-hundred 
page, handsomely illustrated catalogue, 
filled to the brim with testimonials, and 
containing a number of usefal articles on 
poultry and advertisements of their own 
products. They also furnish a little book- 
let containing a few practical suggestions, 
but in all this literature, prepared, I say in 
a manner calculated to enthuse the be- 
ginner, there is not sufficient information to 
enable an inexperienced person, of average 
intelligence, to avoid such a disaster. 
** Well, my little partner in this undertak- 
ing, who had the babies in charge, put ona 
long face each day as I came home and 
found the dead ones laid outina row. And 
when fifty of the little yellow, fluffy chicks 
had been buried, she gave up and cried, and 
suggested the abandonment of our plans. 
But I comforted and won her over, by 
means known to husbands, and now we 
have loaded up the incubator again, and are 
looking forward to success with the next 
hatch. 
*“*IT€ the builders and sellers of brooders 
and incubators would only prepare right 
instructions, explaining everything, instead 
of leaving the beginner to learn by a series 
of flat failures and partial successes, they 
would do a better business, and so would 
the purchasers.’’ Guy E, MITCHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 
— — 


This Mixture Kills them. 


The season is at hand when the red spider 
louse is liable to take possession of your 
poultry houses. A good lice killer can be 
made as follows: One gallon kerosene, 
three pounds tallow, two ounces creolin, put 
the three in a vessel, and place in a dish of 
hot water and they will all unite. Paint or 
spray once a week the parts of the house 
where the lice are or aré liable to be, and 
your poultry houses will be free from lice.— 
J. A. Jocoy, Wakefield, R. I. 
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Poultry Market Improved. 


Reported for this paper by S. L. Burr & Co.: 
‘‘ The conditions of the poultry market are con- 
siderably different this week from what they 
were last. With liberal receipts and quite % lit- 
tle accumulation of Western poultry the teudency 
of the market was to be somewhat demoralized, 
and prices were considerably lower than what 
they have been. This week receipts are very 
much lighter and with the prospect of continued 
light receipts for some days, the whole tendency 
of the market is to be firmer and more active and 
prices are fully one cent a pound Inigher than 
they were a week ago. We think this short- 
age will continue for several days on fresh 
poultry. 

“We quote the following prices on fancy fowls 
from points 1n New England 15 cents; fancy, 
large chickens 25 to 30 cents; medium size chick: 
ens from 16 to 20 cents; coarse, staggy chick- 
ens 12 to 14 cents; springers that will average 
1} pounds aud upwards 35 to 40 cents; old roost- 
ers 11 to12cents. Live poultryis in fairly active 
demand; choice fowls are selling at 13 to 14 cents 
We look to see present prices sustained, and 
more than likely somewhat advanced before the 
end of the week. ’ 
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Large Shipments of Eggs. 


Egg receipts at leading points for the past six 
weeks have surpassed all records. During a 
single day in New York arrivals were over 
thirty-seven thousand cases, the largest ever 
recorded, but the price has held up remarka- 
bly well, and it is thought but few eggs have 
gone into storage in New York at less than 18 
cents. Most of the time the range was 18} 
to 18}, and later at 19 and 19}, with fresh nearby 
grades for immediate use correspondingly 
higher. At present the market is about steady 
for best grades and nearby shipments, but 
shipments from a distance show the effect of the 
hot weather and are lower in proportion as com- 
pared with quotations of the last two weeks. Re- 
ceipts are becoming somewhat lighter at some 
Eastern markets, but still are very heavy in the 
West; the large proportion will probably find 
their way East during the week. The supply is 
ample for the demand, and the stock of the me- 
dium and lower grades is somewhat excessive. 

At present 18} cents is the top limit 1n Boston 
for storage eggs, and 20} cents for fresh gathered 
Dearby lots. No Southern stock quotes above 
16 and 17 cents. Eggs in storage in Chicago, 
April 30, are stated at 108,340 cases at the Western 
cold-storage house, and a total of 255,000 cases in 








‘of lack of instruction and imperfect 


alithe Chicago storage houses. The total up to 





the middle of May is estimated at 325,000 cases. 
Against these large packingsin the West 1s a 
shortage of some seventy thousand cases in 
storage in New York and forty to fifty thousand 
cases in Boston, as compared with last year. 
Apparently Western dealers are more confident 
regarding the range of prices for the coming fal, 
and winter than are those inthe Eastern cities. 
Among Boston and New York dealers there 
appears to be a general fear that the storage 
business will be overdone this year. 

At New York, of the medium and lower 
qualities, the offerings are still somewhat ex- 
cessive, and the market shows an easy tone 
throughout. Fancy Northern storage packings 
are generally offered at 18} cents, and occa- 
sional lots of very good quality have been let 
go at 183 cents. Regular packings are selling 
generally at 18 cents from Northern points, but 
there are occasional lots of closely graded goods 
for which one quarter cent more is obtained. 
A large part of the supply on the market con- 
sists of fair to good qualities from Northern 
sections, and of receipts from Southern districts, 
which are obtainable at17 to 174 cents, and South- 
ern eggs are moving slowly at nearly the pre- 
vious quotations. 


Horticultural. 

Western Cranberry Crop. 
The Wisconsin State Cranberry Growers 
Association, through secretary W. H. Fitch, 
announces that the cranberry crop of the re- 
gion represented by the association this year 
amounted to one hundred thousand bushels 
and was marketed at prices ranging from 
$6 to $7.50. These prices were regarded as 
remunerative. 

In special advices to the New York Com- 
mercial, Mr. Fitch says that while extended 
improvements are being made along all 
lines, the tendency among Western growers 
is toward intensive rather than extensive 
cultivation. This policy, he opines, is one 
of wisdom. 

The Wisconsin association has met with 
great success in its endeavors.’ 

At the experiment station located between 
Elm Lake and Cranmoor, there are being 
tested and propagated over one hundred 
different kinds of the best known and proved 
species. Cuttings from these vines will 
be disposed of under rules and regulations 
of the executive committee. 

To establish and take measures to insure 
the use of uniform packages for marketing 
the fruit so as to secure the confidence of 
dealers and purchasers by this evidence of 
fair and honorable dealing. 








Beans as a Money Crop. 


In Grand Isle}County, Vt., the county in 
Lake Champlain, conditions appear to be 
particularly favorable for growing beans as 
a farm crop, and they are quite extensively 
planted for this purpose, and have been for 
many years. 

In a conversation with a Grand Isle 
tarmer a while since, some facts worthy of 
record were obtained. The average yield 
is from fifteen to eighteen bushels to the 
acre, according to condition of soil and sea- 
son. They are generally a sure crop, and, 
at present prices, quite profitable. 

The “ yellow eyes’’ are now the leading 
variety for market cultivation and are a 
good yielder. In 1902 this farmer planted 
44 acres with this variety, from which were 
harvested 119 bushels ready for the market. 
That would be at the rate of nearly twenty- 
six bushels to the acre. They sold at $2.50 
per bushel. making an income of $62 an 
acre. Last year he planted ten acres, from 
which he sold $500, at $2.60 per bushel, or 
$50 an acre. Probably the season was not 
as good last year as is usually the case—at 
east it was not in most other parts of the 
State for crops in general. This man plants 
on sod, topdressed with manure the previ- 
ous autumn and plowed under. 

No other fertilizer is used. By pursuing 
this method the crop is more easily kept 
tree from grass or weeds than when the 
manure is put on the surface and harrowed 
in. It is probable that a phosphatic fertil- 
jzer drilled in with the beans at planting 
time would make quite an addition to the 
yield. E. R. TOWLE. 

Franklin County, Vt. 


Very Dull Apple Markets. 


Both supply and demand are light. Dealers 
eomplain that sales cannot be made at satisfac- 
tory prices, and there has been more or less cut- 
ting of quotations to force sales. Some receivers 
have notified their shippers and growers not to 





send any more apples. ‘‘ Wecan sell them—at a 
price,” said one commission man, “ but our ship- 
pers back in the country want fancy prices and 
we can’t g*t them.” Supplies are mostly Rus- 
sets. Baldwins of good grade are scarce, most 
lots showing scald or spots. 

The New York market is also dull and lower. 
The trouble is that fruit is most of it rather poor 
grade, and customers prefer fresh fruit from the 
South. There have been heavy losses in box 
apples this season. The loss by shrinkage has 
been estimated at thirty-five to forty per cent. 
The trouble is laid to the apples being too ripe 
when packed, as they do not keep while in stor- 
age, asis the usual case. An apple that is fully 
matured will keep longer and better in storage 
than one that falls short of this stage, but over- 
ripe is as bad as the other extreme. 

The outlook for apples in the Anapolis 
valley of Nova Scotiais now considered good, the 
trees having been protected by the heavy snow 
fall. It is thought about twenty thousand barrels 
of the old crop yet remain for shipment to Eng- 
land. This would bring the total shipment for the 
year to fgur hundred thousand barrels. It is 
thought the prices average growers fully $2.50 per 
barrel.J Western dealers report some demand for 
extra fancy apples, such as Spies and Baldwins. 
A Chicago dealer reports sales of these at $7 to 
$8 per barrel. 





The Saunterer. 


Mrs. Rebecca Lowe, the former president 
of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, had as a maid a negress, who had 
been her companion from childhood. One 
night during a severe thunder-storm Susan 
ran to Mrs. Lowe’s room, and throwing her- 
self into a chair began to cry and sob vio- 
lently. 

** What is the matter?’ asked Mrs. Lowe. 

Su-an made no reply, but continued moan- 
ing and swaying. 

Are you afraid of the storm?” again 
ventured Mrs. Lowe. , 

‘*No,” said Susan, ‘‘ but when I went in 
de dining-room de lightning shined on de 
picture dere, and it looked ezackly like my 
old Jake dat’s been dead and gone dese 
twenty years.”’ 

‘*Picture in the dining-room that looks 
like your husband! I cannot recall it.” 

**De oneon de mantel-piece. 1 tought he 
kem to life again, he look so plain.“ Again 
the sobbing and rocking. 

Mrs. Lowe was very much perplexed to 
know what picture could be mistaken for 
the departed Jacob, so she said, coaxingly : 
**Come to the dining-room with me and 
show me the one you mean.” 

Susan rose and tollowed her mistress. 
She would not go into the room, but stand- 
ing at the door, said: ‘‘ Dere it is, Missus, 
right on de shelf,” and pointed toa bronze 
bust of Abraham Lincoln. 


My cousin Sarah is a widow witha family 
of growing boys, the oldest of whom has 
just left school and entered upon the battle 
of life as aclerk in a down-town business 
office. He was introduced lately to ap old 
gentleman caller upon his mother, who, un 
viewing the hobbledehoy’s fine proportions 
and alert air, said: 

** Don’t get married, Joseph, stick to your 
mother, my boy; her hair is getting gray.”’ 

The youth received this advice with all 
seriousness, but he remarked toa chum of 
his own age the next day: 

‘* Well, I had hard work to keep from 
laughing outright last night, when old 
Gunnybags told me to remain a bachelor.”’ 

*“Why so?” was the natural interroga- 
tory. 

Because,“ was the hilarious response, 
**he is now living with his fourth wife him- 
self.”’ 

The young man had not had experience 
enough to realize that consistency in this 
world is a very rare jewel indeed. 


** Where are you going the coming sum- 
mer?” I asked a young lady friend whom I 
met ina jewelry store not long since. 

** Nowhere,”’ was the answer. ‘1 have so 
many wedding presents to buy that [ shall 
have to skip my vacation this year. I wish 
June were wiped out of the calendar.’’ 

*?*Twould be a good thing,’’ I consol- 
ingly remarked, “‘if the giving of bridal 
gifts were postponed until Christmas or 
New Year, and then one might buy a job- 
lot of silver ware and pass it round.’’ 

** When my grandmother used to do my 
ironiug,’”? remarked Theophilus Growler 
to me yesterday, ‘‘a shirt with collar and 
cuffs on it, after the old fashion, used to last 
a year or two, but in these later-day laun- 





dries two or three polishing processes wear 
it out.” 

“* That is due, probably, to the stuff that 
is used to make it shine,” returned a rustic 
friend of Mr. Grow er, who still had his 
linen done up at home in the method of 
former days that was once universal. 

“Not at all, not at all,’’ was the re- 
joinder. “It is owing to machinery, or the 
careless manipulation of green girls, who 
have been more used to handling a hoe than 
a flat-iron, and I almost sigh for a return of 
the paper collars that you could throw away 
after you have worn them once. There are 
big rents, and not buttonholes, in the things 
—* come back from the laundries nowa- 

ays.’ 


** This is a tiresome world,” said a loafer 
to me the other day who was in the habit 
of soliciting small loans from his old school- 
mates who have to labor hard for a living. 
I wish I could get something to do that 
would help me banish the blues.” 

““Why don’t you get a job as a toucher 
off of the electric street illuminators,” I re- 
torted. ‘* Then you would be enabled to see 
the lighter side of life and wear out your 
shoe leather to some purpose. ”’ 

——The nineteeuth annual meeting of the 
Dutch Belted Cattle Association of America was 
held at the Fifth-avenue Hotel, New York city, 
May 12. The meeting was well attended and 
much enthusiasm prevailed. Several new mem- 
bers were added during the year and received 
official recognition of their membership at this 
meeting. The financial condition of the associa- 
tion is excellent. The following officers were 
elected: President, John C. MeQuires, Worces- 
ter, Mass. ; Vice-President, D. B. Wilson, Water- 
bury, Ct.; Executive Committee, Frank R. San- 
ders, Laconia, N. H., chairman; John C. Mac- 
Innes, Worcester, Mass.; H. B. Richards, Easton 
Pa.; L. E. Cochran, Youngstown, O.; J.D. Van 
Valkenburgh, Greene, N. Y.; Mrs. S. A. F. Ser- 
vin, Warwich, N. Y.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
H. B. Richards, Easton, Pa. 

——The good roads bill to be favorably re- 
ported to the United States Senate next De- 
cember provides for an appropriation of $8,000,- 
000 annually to be divided between the States 
according to population, but no State shall have 


less than $100,000. 

——The Year Book of the Department of Agri- 
culture will be issued ear'yin June. It will com- 
prise an edition of five hundred thousand copies, 
of which 470,000 are reserved for the use of sena- 
tors, representatives and delegates in Congress 
and the remainder for those connected with the 
work of the department. 1t is a volume of 728 
pages, illustrated with many lithographs and 
half-tone pictures. ° 

——Agents of the United States Treasury have 
discovered about two thousand cars of hay from 
Canada on which the Governmen t has been 
defrauded of about $8000 duty, partly by mis- 
representation of weight and partly by putting 
straw at the doors of the cars to deceive the 
officers and entering it as straw. The duty on 
hay is $4 a ton, on straw $1.50. 

—Commerce between the United States and 
Cuba is already showing a material increase 
under the operations of the new reciprocity treaty. 
That instrument went into force on Dec. 27, 1903, 
and therefore all the commercial transactions be- 
tween the two countries since Jan. 1, 1904, reflect 
the influence of the treaty and furnish a meas- 
ure of its effectiveness. Statistics compiled by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
through its bureau of statistics, and covering the 
months of January, February and March, 1904, 
compared with figures of previous periods, show 
the results of Cuban reciprocity thus far. The 
increase of trade between the United States and 
Cuba during the first three months of the present 
calendar year, as compared with the correspond- 
ing three months of 1903, is apparent both in our 





The Farm Separater. 

Every farmer who owns cows should use a 
cream separator, regardless of the size of his 
herd. By cream separator we mean the centrif- 
ugal creaming machine, not the so-called “‘dilu- 
tion” creamers nor “ improved ” setting pans 
which are sold to some; farmers who from lack 
of separator experience, buy them under the im- 
pression that they are getting the real article. 
Prof. H. H. Wing says that such contrivances 
‘are no more efficient than the old-fashioned 
shallow pan.” This is true without question, 
and is backed up by the unsatisfactory experi- 
ence of those who have tried these “ delusion ’’ 
separators only to cast them aside and buy cen- 
trifugal creamers. 

It would seem that there are comparatively 
few farmers in the country who have not seen or 
heard of the cream separator for farm use, as in 
recent years the machine has had most extensive 
exploitation in dairy and agricultural papers 
throughout the land. Then too, the cream sepa- 
rator has been the subject of innumerable discus- 
sions at farmers’ institutes and dairymen’s con- 
ventions, and has also been thoroughly tried and 
tested by agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations everywhere. The manufacturers of 
cream separators have spent much time, energy 
and money in securing recognition of the great 
merits of the machine, and are promoting its sale 
by continuously using a vast amount of space in 
the advertising columns of the papers that go 
into the farmers’ homes, so that there is ap- 
parently no reason why the wide-awake farmer 
of the present day should be in ignorance of the 
ame of creaming by the centrifugal sepa- 
rator. 

The benefits that result from the use of the 
cream separator on the farm are so readily 
apparent that there is no question as to the 
great utility of the machine to the average 
farmer. Asan economizer of time and labor the 
separator is little short of wonderful. There is 
no place where time has a greater value than on 
the farm, and it requires considerable pianning 
to use it to best advantage, so that any machine 
which saves time must necessarily be a valuable 
one. Then the separator lightens the labo. of 
the farmer and every one else who is concerned 
in the dairy work, and is particularly appreciated 
by the women folks of the farm because its use 
does away with the necessity for caring for the 
great lot of cans and pans and crocks that are 
involved in the old way of setting milk. It saves 
all the butter-fat for the churn, none of it is 
wasted. It gives fresh, warm skimmilk for feed- 
ing to the calves and pigs, while the entire prod- 
uct is improved in every way, as during separa- 
tion all bacteria and other injurious matter are 
removed from the milk, insuring a superior qual- 
ity of cream and butter. Practical experience 
proves that using the centrifugal separator al- 
ways results in increased dairy profits and en- 
during success. 

A good separator is a good investment and if 
used properly should pay for its cost ina year’s 
time. Of course all separators are not equally 
good. The most popular one is undoubtedly 
the De Laval Cream Separator, which was the 
original centrifugal creaming machine, and i3 re- 
garded by the many thousand dairy farmers who 
use it as unquestionably the best machine in the 
market. It is generally used and recommended 
by dairying authorities everywhere, and may be 
found in use by nearly all the leading creameries 
in America. The De Laval Separator was intro 
duced in America in 1879. At first only large 
sizes of separators were made for power use in 
factories, but in 1883 smaller sizes of De Laval 
Separators intended for home use, were mar- 
keted, and scored remarkable success. Within a 
short time the sales grew into such volume ithat 
it was necessary to greatly enlarge the De Laval 
manufacturing plant, a process that has been re- 
peated at frequent tntervals ever since then, due 
to the enormous demand for the hand-power ma- 
chine. 


— 
<Q 


----The insolence of the vulgar is in propor- 
tion to their ignorance; they treat everything 








imports from Cuba and in our exports to Cuba. 


with contempt they do not understand.—Hazlitt. 
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PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


on’t wait until some one else gets what 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner a 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


On C., M. & St. P., C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Vour Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


Othe Jast 
and betes NOrthfield, Minn 
W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 
Satisfies You! 





Give us a chance on your 
prices and purity in TEA. 
FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 





TEA. We assure you fair 





35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 
75c., 90c 





bas EO trey 0 
$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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Increase the acre product. 
=> 


The cows are incorporated. 


— 
<> 


Don’t steal your own time. 








Speed not rash captures cash. 


a 





Zeal and vim, cream profits skim. 


a 





Merry work will bleach the blues. 





The Ancients’ collection of historic relics 
continues to grow. 





The gentleman who paid $2000,for a snuff 
box at the recent sale in London can hardly 
be blamed if he now learns to take snuff. 

Faneuil Hall has spoken for reciprocity. 
And sooner or later mass meetings in 
Faneuil Hall usually turn out to have been 
rather prophetic. ; 





The gold melter arrested the other day at 
one of the Government mints for concealing 
gold in his mouth was perhaps ambitious 
to acquire a golden tongue. 








After the various things that have been 
said about Congress during the past winter 
it is comforting to find that Dr. Hale’s opin- 
ion is distinctly complimentary. 





How it must have comforted the sons of 
Eli, in chapel assembled, to be told that che 
doctrine of total depravity is not quite as 
exact as it was once supposed to be. 


_ 
<> 


Where is the novelist who will immortal- 
ize the Philadelphia school-teacher who for 
eight years lived a double life in order 
to be married and teach school at one and 
the same time. 








The investment that, of all others, gives 
most solid satisfaction toa born farmer, is 
that successfully directed to make a good 
piece of land out of a poor one. It usually 
pays a good per cent., too.; 


2 





Here’s luck to the parasite that makes 
life unhappy for the gypsy moth; but it 
would be even pleasanter to think of the 
mosquito as being pursued by a deadly and 
uncomfortable personal enemy. 


a 





a 


Minor humorists the country over will 
doubtless rejoice at the reopening of Coney 
Island. Many a serviceable joke has been 
written about Coney Island, whose author 
had never seen the famous elephant. 


a2 





Perhaps the most remarkable discovery 
made by the late explorer Stanley was the 
finding ofa silver fork from a London hotel 
neatly adorning the necklace of a savage in 
a part of Africa to which no white man was 
ever supposed to have penetrated. 


_ 





Pity that woman who declares she left 
the romantic city of Lynn because she had 
so many proposals of marriage that she 
didn’t know what to do with them couldn’t 
have passed them around among her less 
well-provided sisters. 


— 


According to the present plans of the 
board of health out Brookline way, even 
the most active members of theS. P. C. T. 
A. must either kill hisown infant mosqui- 
toes or become an accomplice in the deed by 
paying for the necessary petroleum. 


a 
= 


Those sun-spot prophets who, last fall, 
predicted a mild winter, are out again with 
prophecies of tornadoes and hurricanes on 
account of some big new spots which have 
lately been seen. It is hoped this attempt 
at forecasting the future will be as much of 

_ 4 failure as the other. 








— 





Having half finished his repast in a local 
restaurant the other day, a diner arose sud- 
denly to his feet, drew a knife and started 
in pursuit of the waitress. The incident 
speaks ill for the restaurant; and even the 
cutlery was apparently too dull for ven- 
geance. 


— ⸗ 


Viewed earnally, the recent clerical state- 
ment that those of us who‘are good in New 
England are growing better, and those of 
us who are bad are growing worse, is 
neither sensational nor surprising. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success either way you 
take it. 








To all intents and purposes, however, the 
young woman who tipped her boat over in 
the Public Garden pond was just as com- 
pletely rescued as if the gallant officer who 
rescued her had romantically leaped from 
the bridge, instead of prosaically wading 
out to the scene of the catastrophe. 


2 
<> 


New England is not out of the sheep busi- 
ness yet. One Maine shepherdist sold forty- 
five thousand pounds of wool this season, an- 
other bought and shipped about ten thousand 
sheep and lambs to the Brighton markets. 
Let prices be attractive and something more 
than dogs and hard winters will be needed 
to discourage the farmers. 


>_> 


We even doubt that the attendance of 
President Roosevelt at one tabernacle 
while Mrs. President attends another will 
afford material for any very extended series 
of sermons. One sermon seems$to have 
used up all the material, and simply demon- 
strated that the public mind is hardly likely 
to consider the topic of either vital on sen- 

_ sational interest. 








a 
<> 


It is interesting to know that the latest 
poor young woman to come into an unex- 
pected fortune is chiefly pleased because 
she can now buy comforts for her aged 
mother. The first comfort, so we judge 
from the newspaper account, will be an im- 
mediate removal from the top floor of the 
humble dwelling at whose door Fortune 
thus unexpectedly ‘knocked, to the more 
satisfying environment of a nice, big hotel 
in Paris. 


The attempt to start another boom in 
orange land does not appeal to the North- 
ern fruit grower with any convincing force. 
The yellow fruit has been selling the past 
winter on a less satisfactory basis than 
good York State apples. There is more and 
safer money in apples at $1 a barrel than in 
oranges at the ‘sacrifice prices ruling much 
of the time during the past six months. 











The garden is nature’s senitarium. Ac- 
cording to the ancient record, men first 
lived in gardens. It is equally good for 
them now, likewise for their wives and 
children. Many who think they want a 
course of medical treatment really need 
nothing but to wear a hoe handle smooth by 





frequent use. Drugs are of little use, ex- 
cept for temporary emergencies, but sun- 
shine, air and exercise, taken tugether, will 
almost cure anything that is curable. 





Here is another season when planting, 
hoeing and haying seem likely to come all 
inaheap. Things look a bit discouraging 
on the average farm, and help is about as 
scarce as it was last year. The only way is 
to take up first the hardest and most impor- 
tant items of work one after another, stead- 
ily and thoroughly. Thus the worst clut- 
ter of ‘farm work will finally be cleared 
away unless the farmer has unwisely at- 
tempted more than he could reasonably ex- 
pect to carry out. 

The recently seeded area on historic Bos- 
ton Common affords an interesting example 
of the fallacy of the ‘* nurse-crop ’’ theory. 
Probably the city did not wish to raise oats 
and buckwheat, but sowed those crops with 
the grass and clover in deference to the old 
notion of “protecting” the young plants. 
But the seed oats happened to fall very 
thinly in a number of places along the edges 
of the fields, and in such locations the grass 
grows thick and rank, while, in the main 
part of the tract, it appears, by comparison, 
nearly starved and chocked to death by the 
hungry, fast-growing grain. A load of oats 
from new grassland often means two loads 
of grass and clover lost from the following 
hay crops. 


The full extent of last winter’s damage to 
the fruit trees comes to light more and more 
now that the time is here when the trees 
should be covered with foliage. Many a 
peach orchard on low ground is absolutely 
destroyed. Others show a feeble growth of 
doubtful promise, but in such locations will 
amount to much the present year. Now 
and then is an orchard where the trees were 
bent over and fastened to the ground, 
thus securing a covering of snow, and on 
such trees there are plenty of blossoms; 
thus indicating a large crop that was de- 
stroyed by the winter’s severity. Plums 
and quinces on low land also show quite a 
per cent. of dead trees, and most of ithe 
new late growth on quinces was killed back. 
Pears suffered severely when the trees 
were, for any reason, in a feeble or tender 
condition. Many young trees set late 
last fall have failed to show sign of life 
this spring;, others were killed back to the 
snow line. Some are sprouting at or near 
the roots, and will need to be replaced or at 
least rebudded. The possibility of such 
winters would be a strong argument against 
setting trees in the fall. Apples and sour 
cherries seem to have suffered less than 
most other fruits. They were not gener- 
ally nipped back by the cold, and also prom- 
ise a good crop in this part of the country. 
Other fruit also promises well where the 
trees were not too badly frozen. 








The Co-Operative Milk Company. 


According to the principle that half a loaf 
is better than no bread, the Boston milk 
producers are wise in beginning the co- 
operative plan ona smaller scale than was 
at first suggested. A careful investigation 
of the situation seems to have convinced the 
committee in charge that the co-operative 
sentiment among producers is not yet 
strong enough to justify the more ambitious 
plan for a company fally equipped to handle 
the milk from cow to consumer. 

The producers, as a rule, have no great 
surplus of capital. Their confidence was 
severely shaken by the wretched Briggs 
affair, and must be restored gradually. The 
general financial situation is also unfavor- 
able for raising funds for any stock com- 
pany. Confidence, ;it is felt, must be in- 
creased by a gradual growth of the co-oper- 
ative plan. 

The new company, now conditionally 
under way, is simply a step further in the 
line of work carried on by the present asso- 
ciation. The plan of issuing stock secures 
a closer union of the members and places a 
larger fund at the disposal of the manage- 
ment, but there is no special risk to parties 
concerned. Itis simply a beginning. The 
producers will observe its working care- 
fully, and if satisfied that it is well man- 
aged and productive of good results, they 
will be far more ready than at present to 
provide funds for increasing the capital and 
establishing a distributing station in the 
city. The stockholders will become used to 
working together and will be ready to seize 
a favorable chance to put the full plan into 
operation. 

For the immediate present the campaign 
of the producers should, in a practical way, 
aim at reduction of the output to the}jlimit, 
for which full price is to be paid by the con- 
tractors. Unly by such measures will the 
officers be placed ina strong position next 
October when making the winter contract. 





— 
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A Romentic Career. 


Surely, within our time, no man’s career 
has been more marvelous than that of 
the late Sir Henry Stanley, who, from the 
lowest social position in Great Britain, rose 
nearly to the highest. He was as poverty 
stricken a boy as could well be, brought up 
in the poorhouse, without living parents, 
and without influential friends. All the 
early education he received was in this 
place, at Aspah, Wales, and, leaving there 
at the age of fifteen, he shipped as a cabin 
boy to New Orleans, where he obtained 
work, and took the name of the employer 
who had befriended and treateu him as a 
son. This benefactor, however, died, and 
left again with limited means, young Stan- 
ley started for the gold fields of Califor- 
nia, where he was unsuccessful. Nothing 
daunted, however, he drifted back East and 
enlisted in the Confederate army, but was 
captured, and escaping imprisonment went 
home to his birthplace, which he once more 
lefc to return to America, where he event- 
ually found himself in the. Federal navy, 
promoted to acting ensign on the Ticonde- 
roga for performing a perilous task in adopt- 
ing means to secure a captured boat of the 
enemy. 

At the conclusion of the war he became a 
newspaper correspondent, noted for his en- 
terprise and energy. Daring General Han- 
cock’s expedition to suppress Indian out- 
rages, Stanley represented the New York 
Tribune and St. Louis Democrat, and later 
he went to @arkey to write for several New 
York papers. Then he was sent by the 
New York Herald to give an account of the 
British expedition against Theodore King 
of Abyssinia. He was afterward with Ed- 
ward King of this ‘city, as a fellow cnrre- 
spondent, during the Carlist uprising in 
Spain, but the most memorable part of his 
career began when he was commissioned 
briefly by James Gordon Bennett of the 
New York Herald tu go and find Dr. Living- 
stone, who was lost in the wilds of Africa, 
if not dead at the hands of savages. He 
found the Scotch explorer all right in Ujiji, 
and brought to London the diaries of the 
great missionary, an invaluable possession, 
since Livingstone never returned to tell his 
own story. For this Stanley received a 
special acknowledgment and gift from 
Queen Victoria, and other honors were 








. PLUM BLOSSOMS. 


A good plum tree in vigorous bloom is about as handsome a plant as ove can find anywhere. 
Our wild plum, native in the Northeastern States, is one of the most attractive, except that one 
seldom sees it cared for or protected. The cluster of blossoms shown in the engraving are from a 


wild tree of this kind. 





heaped upon him, not forgetting the gold 
medal awarded by the Royal Geographical 
Society. The experiences of his African 
discovery he embodied in ‘* How I Found 
Livingstone,” which brought him both 
fame and profit. 

After the death of Livingstone, Stanley 
followed in his footsteps, as an explorer, 
and was employed by the New York Herald 
and the London Telegraph to discover 
what was possible concerning the unknown 
rivers of Africa. The history of this ex- 
pedition is contained in ‘Through the 
Great Continent,’ a book which is a record 
of wonderful endurance under many dis- 
couragements that would have quelled the 
spirit of a weaker man. Later he made a 
study of the great basin of the Congo, a 
task which he pursued for half a decade, 
making improvements and winning the af- 
fection and respect of the natives, who at 
first had considered him a foe. ‘‘ The 
Congo and The Founding of New State” 
was the result of these long experiences in 
the wilderness, and, as a monument to his 
latest really important geographical dis- 
coveries, he wrote “In Darkest Africa’”’ a 
work that will never be forgotten. 

On his final return to England he was re- 
ceived with acclamation, and Oxford and 
Cambridge vied with each other in bestow- 
ing upon him university honors. Finally, 
after his marriage with Dorothy Tennant, 
a woman celebrated for her rare beauty and 
intellectual attainments, he was elected a 
member of Parliament, having relinquished 
his adopted citizenship in the United States. 
This is only half the story of a youth who, 
coming from obscurity,:won the plaudits of 
the world. Match it where you can in hon- 
est, patient endeavor. 

And yet with all his successes, when 
he first spoke in Boston at the Tremont 
Temple, he made a dismal failure as a 
lecturer, though he subsequently attained 
greater ease and confidence upon the plat- 
form. 
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Along the Great Canal. 

The building of the Panama Canal is not 
likely to attract many Americans to see it 
until the isthmus is put in a better sanitary 
condition than it is at present, but it is 
hoped that the surroundings of the great 
waterway, which the United States owns, 
will be made reasonably healthful before 
the completion of the great work which will 
be such a great benefit to America and the 
commercial world generally. 

There are no sewers, we are told, in 
Panama, and it has no running water 
for drinking purposes. Water, not over 
fresh it may be imagined, is distributed 
there in barrels, and this supply, of course, 
does not assist in quelling the malaria and 
fever which even railroad passengers on 
their way to California before tie construc- 
tion of a railway across the continent of 
North America, did not always escape. 
Mapy a poor fellow never reached the 
Golden Gate, because he could not endure 
the pest-breeding atmosphere of the isthmus. 

The French, while they were at Panama 
during the unfortunate De Lesseps regime, 
made some attempt at securing hospital ac- 
commodations for their people, but théy 
neglected to provide proper drainage for 
institutions for the sick, and they furnished 
no bathing facilities for these places. The 
sanitary Officers from the United States, 
who have been inspecting the country, 
have found matters far worse even than 
they expected, but they hope to institute re- 
forms that will make the isthmus habit- 
able for strangers. They propose to start 
measures which will make the country not 
a wholly undesirable place of residence. 
Along the whole route of the canal the mos- 
quito nuisance will be abolished, as far asis 
possible, by scientific means, and an effort 
will be made to have a constant wealth of 
fresh water available in the same direction. 
With these and other long-needed changes 
for the better, the dreaded isthmus may be 
made an endurable spot to visit, when the 
great canal stretches from ocean to ocean. 


<p 


Mr. Younghusband’s Decline. 


There has been of late considerable dis- 
cussion concerning early marriages, and re- 
luctant young men have been urged to take 
wives as speedily as possible. It is true 
that people do not wed so young as they 
did fifty or sixty years ago. And the reason 
is plain. The cost of living now is far 
greater than it was then, and incomes, ex- 
cept in a few comparatively rare instances, 
have not increased in proportion. House 
rent is higher and provisions are dearer. 
Clothing is, apparently, cheaper, but when 
we consider the variety of costumes thac a 
man or woman, even in moderate circum- 
stances requires nowadays,the cost of wear- 
ing apparel is much larger than it was, say 
in the fortivs. A suit of ‘‘ dress-up ” clothes 
then lasted a mechanicor clerk two or three 
years or more, for fashions did not change 
as rapidly in the past as at the present 
time, and when it had done extended Sun- 
day service, it was still of use for every-day 
wear. A cloak or a shawl, too, in the olden 
time lasted nearly a lifetime, and a silk 
dress for gala occasions frequently de- 
scended to a daughter in a pretty good state 
after years of faithful display upon 
the maternal form. Hats for women 
had not come in, but the universal 
bunnit was usually of some material 
of a long enduring character. Who, 
among the veterans, does not remember 
the Leghorn that would stand a good deal 
of :cleaning? But other times, other cus- 
toms and modes. What wife, unless she were 
in a very hamble position indeed, would be 
content to practice the economies of her 
grandmother in the way of raiment? Now- 
adays a constant change in female costume 
is demanded, and the young men are aware 
that feminine adornment costs a great deal 
of money in this year of grace 1904, and, 
therefore, they fight shy of matrimony. 
Then, again, many young women are today 
earning quite as much money as those who 
would make suitable husbands, so far as 
age is concerned, and this helps to make the 











proposers few. A young fellow hesitates to 
ask a girl to behis bride when he knows 
that he will be obliged to maintain two on 
a salary no larger than she is receiving as a 
single woman, fearing, if she is a tasteful 
dresser, that he will never be able to satisfy 
her wish for pretty garments. The clergy- 
man who said he would wed people for 
nothing, did not make a very strong point, 
for if a bridegroom could not pay a marriage 
fee, he could hardly support a wife. 

The style of living is entirely different 
from what it was when young wedded 
couples set up housekeeping in two or three 
rooms a half century ago. Even clergymen 
live in finer houses and have more servants 
than was customary among the preachers 
and divines of the primitive times when 
there was much talk about low living and 
high thinking. 

It is not, of course, good for man to be 
alone, asa general thing, though occasion- 
ally we run across bachelors, and old ones 
at that, who are above reproach, but wed- 
lock is a serious thing, and there is some 
significance in the saying anent love flying 
out of the window when poverty comes in 
the door. 
osophical, and they cannot endure a lean 
Concord diet, like that which satisfied A. 
Bronson Alcott. They have nearly always 
hearty appetites, to satisfy for which much 
food is necessary, and at present market 
quotations the expense for this mounts up 
to a comparatively large sum for one per- 
son weeklv, and for two—well, we have 
known some members of the fairer sex 
who were good trencher-women and hada 
masculine avidity for seasonable viands. 

What the clergymen should do is to ad- 
vocate a more modest pace for living gen- 
erally, and set an example of unextrava- 
gance themselves. They should create a 
public opinion that would make too much 
domestic show reprehensible, for while ‘the 
present gait of living is kept up all along 
the line, young men will view domesticity 
from afar off. 


— 
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Russia’s Foolishness. 


It is to be hoped that the adage, ‘“* Those 
whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
make mad,”’ has no bearing in any way on 
the conduct of Russia in her war in the far 
East, but certainly the recent blowing up 
of the docks and piers at Dalny looks as if 
some of the officers of the Czar were losing 
their reason, for they have nearly laid in 
ruins a valuable seaport which it cost mill- 
ions of dollars to construct, and all for 
what? To prevent the Japanese from land- 





‘ing to advantage, and to prevent them bene- 


fiting from works built to make the city one 
of the most solid of possessions for com- 
mercial purposes. But the strangest feat- 
ure of this destruction is the fact that Japan 
can do without the conveniencies at Dalny, 
since there are plenty of ports easily within 
her reach that she can use for landing all 
that she deems necessary in the pursuit of 
a war in which thus far she has had all the 
advantage. 

One might almost think that the Russians 
believed that the Japanese would be the 
final victors in the contest now on, and that 
they are determined that nothing shall fall 
permanently into the hands of the enemy, 
except in an entirely ruinous condition. If 
Russia ever intended to occupy Dalny again, 
why did she not leave it in a state that 
would promote the speedy resumption of 
business. It is of little use as they are re- 
ported to have left it, and its reconstruction 
would cost the Czar’s government more 
than it took to make it a fine seaport. 

If Russia is forced out of Manchuria, she 
will probably receive some concessions 
from Japan that will enable her to repos- 
sess the place which she so foolishly 
doomed to gratify a feeling of chagrin that 
seems childish and unworthy of a great 
warlike nation. Japan has lost nothing by 
Russia’s silly act, and she would not suffer 
if Russia should blow up all her own navy 
in the East, or any other harbor in which 
she is interested there. 

Russia, to whom we wish well on account 
of past favors, is said to be offended with 
the people of the United States because they 
have shown sympathy for Japan in the 
present war, but assuredly the former has 
done nothing so far to entitle it to any great 
respect, and public opinion usually goes 
with the winning side. 

The cry, ‘‘the yellow peril,’’ has had no 
perceptible influence here, for the Asiatic 
tribes, even if they were united, could be 
no menace to this country. The enlighten- 
ment which has been shed upon Japan 
from America would probably spread to her 
allies, and we need fear no combination in 
Asia that would result unfortunately for 
the white races at this stage of the world’s 
existence, when universal peace has numer- 
ous advocates in all parts of the civilized 
world. The really barbaric part of it in local- 
ity and numbers is not apparently danger- 
ous. ; 


a 
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On the Square.’’ 


Itis Tennyson, in Will Waterproof’s mon- 
ologue, who holds it well good things 
should pass, and agreeing with him we can- 
not regret the decadence of the square 
piano. It did its duty, in the days that are 
nomore, in helping to entertain social as- 
semblies and in adding to the pleasures of 
an evening at home. It also brought dis- 
comfort when the young girl without an ear 
practiced upon it with more or less per- 
sistency when she might have been more 
profitably employed in household affairs. 
This annoyance, however, prevails to some 
extent now when we have finer instruments, 
for many parents will .insist upon having 
their children learn to perform on the 
* pianny,”. whether they have a taste for 
music or the reverse. 

Playing on the musical glasses used to be 
considered a polite accomplishment in the 
days of Dr. Samuel Johnson, when it was 
included in the ‘‘ extras ’’ at young ladies’ 
seminaries, but that tingling delight long 
ago fell into innocuous desuetude, and now 
the square pianos have been consigned to 





Young men are not usually phil- 





the lumber room. We are told that the 
Piano Dealers’ Association, which is to 
meet the coming week at Atlantic City, is 
aboutto destroy one thousand of them by 
fire. They never were ornamental. They 
were a somewhat grewsome-looking addi- 
tion to parlor or drawing-room, and their 
successors, the upright, the grand and the 
baby-grand, are certainly more embellish- 
ing. They do not deserve to be pre- 
served as heirlooms, for they have not 
the poetic suggestiveness of the grand- 
father’s arm-chair, the spinning-wheel and 
the antique brass-mounted mahogany bu- 
reau. There have been very few of them 
constructed since those who are now enjoy- 
ing sweet one and twenty were born, and so 
they are only to be found in a few places 
from which the daughters flew to be 
mat.ons in thedistant past. Now and then 
a grandmother may sit down to one of the 
seldom-used instruments and play her own 
accompaniment to ‘* The Ingle Side” or 
some other ditty familiar of her youth, but 
generally their keys are yellowing without 
being touched. 

These good servants of a former genera- 
tion have done their part in lightening the 
cares of lifeand now give place to others 
who are better able to satisfy a more rapid, 
if. less thoughtful age. There was some- 
thing solid about the square piano, after 
all, but solidity does not count for much 
nowadays. What we want is decoration, 
and the *‘ square ’’ doesnot decorate. It is 
plain. The worship today is for beauty, 
and, therefore nearly every woman, though 
she paints an inch thick, considers herself 
handsome. Do we see any homely females 
in the current magazines and periodicals? 
Surely not. They ave all belles, or ring in 
as such on all occasions. 

The ancient instrument was a money- 
maker for the builder once, but it is no 
longer such, and of course deserves to be 
consumed by fire, according to our modern 
dictum. It’s old and only in the way, though 
it always acted on the square. 


— 
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Boston and its School Cardens. 


It is certainly curious that our city, with 
all its attention to new educational move- 
ments, still neglects to make proper provis- 
ion for our school-garden work. Last year, 
to be sure, it started in connection with six 
summer schools in six school districts in- 
struction in this very important direction, 
under the charge of one teacher. But the 
leader secured was new to the work, and 
very little came of it at all. Almost all en- 
lightened people agree, however, that the 
school-garden idea is of immense impor- 
tance.; 1f you do not so believe read the re- 
port which Henry Lincoln Clapp, the father 
of the garden idea inthis community, has 
just issued through the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. Mr. Clapp well points 
out, in the course of his paper, that the gar- 
den is of immense benefit in character de- 
velopment, because it demands honest, ex- 
acting work, and repays directly in propor- 
tion to the labor expended. 

This is a lesson which our boys and girls 
need to learn. And inasmuch as the school- 
garden movement has for some fourteen 
years now been fostered by philanthropic 
persons, and by associations, it seems quite 
time that our school committee should sup- 
port it as it needs to be supported. At last 
summer’s meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, President Eliot directed 
the attention of two thousand teachers to 
the educative value of gardening, by point- 
ing out, apropos of the work in the George 
Putnam Grammar School, Roxbury, that the 
entire philosophy of the new education lies 
in the fact that “children have done suc- 
cessfully the things they have «done de- 
lightedly.”” Atthis time of year they are 
gardening delightedly. And that, too, not 
as a mere educational fad, but because they 
enjoy the results such investment of time 
and labor brings. The school committee 
should certainly see to it that these results 
shall not be lost again this summer by neg- 
lect. ‘ 





— 
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Riverside’s Sociological Experiment. 

It is certainly a matter for keen regret if 
the interesting and fairly successful experi- 
ment of a country club for city workers, 
which has been going on at Riverside for 
some eight years now, must be abandoned 
because none of the many philanthropic 
capitalists among us are willing to stand 
behind the undertaking as Mr. Charles W. 
Hubbard has been standing ever since the 
thing was started. Mr. Hubbard has proved 
that such a club can be carried on without 
too appalling a deficit,—which implies that, 
under proper management, the work might 
go on without any deficit whatever. Socio- 
logically, the Riverside Recreation Grounds 
have been of great importance. Inspired 
by the words, “‘the business of providing 
amusement for the people ought not to be 
merely or mainly a mercenary business ; the 
intelligence, the conscience and the benevo- 
lence cf the community ought to recognize 
the realm of amusement as belonging to 
them, and ought to enter in and take posses- 
sion,’? from Washington Gladden’s book, 
““ Applied Christianity.” 

Mr. Hubbard began the work and has 
maintained it all these years. Are there 
not now other people with quickened social 
consciences who will unite to carry it on? 
The fashion in which the function of River- 
side has changed from that originally in the 
mind of its projector is interesting. He in- 
tended to provide here a playground for 
students and boys of the metropolitan dis- 
tricts. But he found that, while lads of this 
class did not greatly need the benefits of the 
place, young business men,—clerks, book- 
keepers, insurance workers and scores of 
youths from other professions who though 
they have but Saturday afternoon out of the 
week care very much to spend that holiday 
time in healthful out-of-door amusement, 
embraced the opportunities of this club with 
undeniable eagerness. The dancing and the 
canoeing have for years been chiefly en- 
joyed, however, a large number of young 
people always being on hand for the Satur- 
day evening hops, and the demand for 
canoe accommodations being so great that 
it is frequently quite difficult at the begin- 
ning of the season to obtain a rack, although 
there are six hundred and fifty in the 
building. 

We do not quite know at this writin 
whether the patronage shows any sign at 
falling off this year, but it would seem to us 


not impossible that the vulgar ; 
talk of last season concerning th. 
practice of reclining in canves ., 
might have deterred the better), 
trons from renewing their me1))),, 
the club. It should be said, how 
that very distinctly, that the «), 
people who use the Charles are 
out exception those who hire the 
one or another of the public | 
there. Nothing in the least disag; 
ever been said or ever could be s:, 
conduct of the young men, who, \, 
girl friends, their fiancees, or t},. 
make use of the privileges of the | 
Recreation Grounds. There are ¢' 
of course, but so much do peop! 
them that they are seldom, if ey. 
from. The experiment is, theref, 
sense a failure. It has, indeed, pro 
yond a peradventure that those 
the young toclean and healthful ; 
help greatly toward the bringing 
Kingdom of Heaven. 





Uncalied-for Penalties. 


Prison reform has been agitated fo 

and some good work has been done 
direction, even since Charles Reade 
** Never Too Late To Mend,” but the; 
still many abnses connected with |': 
hind the bars that need to be 
Florence Spooner, in a communica 
the Transcript, says: “If the lif; 
prisoner, who killed himself in State | 
the other day, had not been abandon: 
that conservative class of Christian: 
like things as they are, this sad event ;; 
not have been. Prison suicides, 1! 
shocking enough, ;have ‘not impelle: 
investigation of the scenes or sysi 
producing them.”’ This is true eno: 
We too often abandon the criminal in.) 
self-righteousness, little knowing the ten, ).- 
tation he may have undergone and the })\:.. 
of which we have never experienced. |}. 
do we know how tar we may fall when tie 
hour of trial comes and the powers of what 
we call hell are arrayed against us? Soe 
people are virtuous, simply because the, 
have never been tried, and are of such sluz- 
gish, unimaginative temperaments that the, 
always continue in thelpath of smug re- 
spectability, owing to their environment, 
which does not suggest any departure for 
the thickets of sin into which some |ess.- 
fortunate brothers were born with inherited 
tendencies to evil. The Pharisee, however, 
was not held in such high account as the 
publican who acknowledged his unworthi 
ness and did not pride himself that he was 
not like other men. 

The inebriate who is the victim of disease 
is treated with a rigor, through the con 
nivance of what is called godly society, that 
is cruel. He is cast into a cell, without 
even a place to lie down in peace, and is not 
seldom beaten in his semi-unconscious state 
if he make the least resistance. Even the 
harmless drunkard, who is only his own 
enemy and harms nobody when he is seen 
coming out of a saloon, Is arrested simply 
on account of the fact that he is known as 
aman who has been imprisoned. If he 
were left alone he would probably go some- 
where and sleep off the effect of the liquor 
that he had taken. The correspondent re- 
ferred to suggests hospital stations for the 
immediate care of men like this one, where 
they can remain until they are sent to mora) 
and physical homes of care. Such treatment 
would nearly always effect a cure which 
could never be reached at any so-called 
house of correction, where the food is poor 
and the restraints hard and unnatural. 

In tkis connection of merciless contine- 
ment it may be asked, why should not the 
one-day solitary imprisonment be omitted 
in the giving of long sentences? Is it not 
about time to abolish this relic of a cruel 
—* A mar usually suffers enough in 

ing sent to prison without having this 
horror added to the terrors of his situation. 
A wrong-doer deserves punishment for his 
sin; yes, but should he be stretched upon a 
mental rack for twenty-four hours as one 
of the penalties of his fall? Let us not 
talk of the torments of the so-called dark 
ages while we torture men ourselves. 


CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS. 


» CLARK’S Reversible 
BUSH and BOG PLvUIi 


Cutsa track 6 ft. wide, 1 
W ft.deep. Will plow anew 
cut forest. His double 
action Cutaway Harrow 
keeps the land trur, 
 moves18,000tons of eart! 
cuts 30 acres per day 
His Rev. Disk Plow cuts 4 
furrow 5to 10in. deep, 14 1h. 
wide. Allofthese machin: . 
will kill witch-grass, wi 
mustard,charlock hardha: k 
sun-flower, milkweed, thistle ot 
any foul plant. 
Send for circulars. 


; ) Cutaway Harrow Co. 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S.A. 


i Tell us your needs. 
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We'll meet the'3 
exactly with our magnificent line. 


Hand, Power, Steam. 


All kinds for all pu (including Spray 
Pumps) with pipe * hose connections, a 
power adapted, if desired. Let us sug¢ j 
and estimate for you on anything that } 
tains to water raising. Pump Catalog Fre: 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., 
166-168 High Street, Boston, Mas 











New Era Gas and Gasoline Engines For Sai! 


Exhibited in operation at HOLT & CO.’S, I91 His 
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THE A.T. STEAR! 
LUMBER CO. 


4 156 Taylor St., Neps 
Boston, Mas. 
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Wooden Mill, the equally famou: 
‘ooden Towers Tanks, an win 
if yon need a mill or want to establish an individual water supply 


Catalog fies. Chas. J. Jager Co., 166-168 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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')) Separator 


To whom it may concern: 
This is to certify that 





being used daily. 





ever since its purchase. 
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machine on the market. 
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NEW ENGLAND AGENTS : 


STODDARD MFG CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 


My cows together with my farm separator have 
made me more money than all my other incomes com- 
I have tried all other standard makes and have 
always returned to the De Laval as the best all-round 


15 Years of 


Experience 


La Veta, Colo., April 18, 1904. 


the De Laval Baby No. 2 


machine purchased by me fifteen years ago is still 
This is the first hand separator sold 
; in this section, and has been in almost continuous use 


» 


F. L. MARTIN. 


A DE LAVAL Catalogue---with a world of Separator In- ; 
formation---is to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT ST., 


NEW YORK. 

















The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending May 25, 1904. 





Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....3703 5708 154 25,005 3324 
Last week.....3234 6734 160 23,822 3607 
One year ago.1172 4521 22,859 1835 


Horses, 750. 





Prices on Northern Cattle. 
BeEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.25@6.75; first 
quality, $5.75@6.00; second quality, $4.75@5.50; 
third quality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
87.00@7.60; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
Western steers, $4.05@6.05. Store 


$2.50 @3.50. 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$5070; mileh cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 


two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.80@3}c; 
extra, 4@5j¢c; sheep and lambs per ewt. 1n lots,, 
$3.00 06.00; lambs, $4.30@7.30. 

Far Hoas—Per pound, Western, 4}@5c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale ; retail, $2.50@ 
7.00; country dressed hogs, 53 @6c. 

VEAL CALVES—3@5c P tb. 

Hroks—Brighton—6}@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
64e. 

CALF SKINS—13@14¢c P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3}¢ P tb; country lots 
2@2hc. 

PELTS—50@90c. 

LAMB SKINS—25@35e. 








Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. Massachusetts. 
At Brighten. At Watertewn. 
Tre Libby Co 30 JS Henry 13 57 


O H Forbush 3 

5 H F Whitney 9 
At Brighten. 
JS Henry 87 


Farmington LS 
Co 50 


A D Kilby 10 
F H Webster 9 7 


MDHolt&Son 12 KR Connors 22 
* L Howe 14 H A Gilmore 10 
H A Gilmore 17 Scattering 50 
D simonds 34 
New Hampshire. M Abrams 19 
AtNE DM & Weel F L Crane 9 
Co. Geo Cheney 9 
Jones & Co 10 L Stetson 15 
E F Adden — EE Mills 7 
GS Peavey 7 AC Foss 20 
At Watertown. DA Walker 10 
R E Freneh 12 A Wheeler 28 
WF Wallace 40 10 CD Lewis 26 
Vermont. Western. 
At Watertown. At Brighton 
RE Frenen 23 Swift & Co 697 1000 


Morris Beef Co 374 
SS Learnard 64 


NH Woodward 1 3 
A Williamson 10 


Doraud Bros 4 s& 128 
Fred Savage 5 25 JJ Kelley 50 
BH Combs 10 
AtNEDM& Weol 
AINE DMU& Weel Jo. 
Co. Swift & vo 743 
WA Ricker 383 i NEDM& Wool 
B F Ricker 3 Co 224 4600 
FS Atwooa 6 Morris Beef Co 592 
At Brighton. At Watertown. 
J A Hathaway 130 


JS Henry 15 





Export Traffic. 

This is the light week of the:year for shipments 
of live cattle, but thus far this year Boston has 
taken the lead as an exporting station of cattle, 
and even gone ahead of New York. The latest 
cable indicates a shade decline in prices on States 
cattle, with quotations at 114@12}c,d. w.; sheep 
ar 13) a14ke; yearlings at 15¢c, d. w. The ship- 
ments of the week 1335 cattle, and no sheep. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer 
Cymric, for Liverpool, 451 cattle by Swift & Co.; 
01 do. by Morris Beef Company. On steamer 
Anglian, for London, 291 cattle by Morris Beef 
Colipany; 292 do. by Swift & Co. 

Horse Business. 

I! past week has been very successful in the 
dis} ls of horses of every description that 
Can. to hand, but there is a scarcity of driving 
horses; more eould be sold were they on the 
Market. At Russell & Drew’s sale stable the 
Su} light and demand good at steady prices, 
t 54300. Mr. Russell has gone into Maine 
to ») drivers for the trade. At Myer Abrams 
X | sale stable had in 4 carloads of Western, 
Wit ‘ood demand; closed them all out and 

( ave sold more; sales at a range of $100@ 
- 1. 8. Harris & Son’s sale stable had 5 
Cal rses, closed all out at quite strong 
pl chtand heavy at $110@275. At Moses 
Co & Son’s sale stable a busy week; sold 
uy 75 head; a few at $40@60, mostly $100 

L classes onsale. At Welch & Hall Co.“s 
Sa e sold 160 head; a good trade at $75@280. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

‘ y—Some good beef cows arrived this 

mo together with some not as good, also 


hid cattle were yarded of the first quality 
J ade. The market on beef cattle holds 
a position as last week, as far as country 
re concerned. Western rule 15@25¢ P 
A sher. W. F. Wallace sold 4 bologna 
I 0 ths, at 14e; 6 cows, of 900 tbs, at.23c. 
— tuey, 6 cows, 800 ibs, at 340; 3 bulls, of 
mp 3c. O. H. Forbush, 1 bull, of 960 ibs, 
oft 1. Hathaway, for home trade, 30 steers, 
14> at 5c; 20 do., of 1525 Ibs, at 5tc; 40, of 
' ‘| Se; 20, of 1450 Ibs, at dic. 


Milch Cows. 
rge supply. Dealers feared a repetition 
‘k’s market and loaded lightly; trade 


5065, 
Fat Hegs. 


© off on local hogs at 5§@6c, d. w. 
it 4) @5e, 1. we 


P. (CH & ROBERTS 


‘Ommission Merchants 


ECGS, BEANS, 


BUTTER, 
MAPLE 


PRODUCTS. 
IS NORTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS, | 











Sheep Heuses. 

The arrivals, all but 6 carloads for export. were 
for the butchers’ trade, who needed all the ar- 
rivals to supply the demand. The best flocks 
cost higher by 10@20c p100 ths, which, being the 
case, dealers bought lightly in the West. How- 
ever, the wants of the market were filled and 
general trade fair. Western sheep cost $3.30@ 
5.80 P 100 ths; do. lambs at $4.30@7.30 P 100 tbs. 

Veal Calyes. 

The tendency is at lower range in values, but 
bucchers are paying as last week, there being 
some competition among butchers, scarcely any 
at over 43c. W.F. Wallace sold 50 calves, of 125 
Ibs, at 4ic. J.S. Henry, 40 calves,.135 ths, at 4jc. 

Live Poultry. 

Supply of the week, 45,000 ths, at unchanged 
prices. Fowl, 12}@13¢c; chickens, 10@13c; roost- 
ers, 8@9c; broilers, 28@32c p th. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—The Libby Company, 130; Farmington 
Live Stock Company, 325; A. D. Kilby, 15; Me- 
Intire & Weston, 90; F. H. Webster, 160; M. D. 
Holt & Son, 30; F. L. Howe, 10; H. A. Gilmore, 20. 

New Hampshire—Moulton & Jones, 240; E. F. 
Adden, 105; G. S. Peavey, 19; W. F. Wallace, i40. 

Vermont—R. E. French, 345; N. H. Woodward, 
100; A. Williamson, 92; Dorand Brothers, 15; Fred 
Savage, 100; B. H. Combs, 150; W. A. Ricker, 432): 
B. F. Ricker, 142; F. 8S. Atwood, 65; J.S. Henry, 
94. 

New York—J. White, 150. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 78; R. Connors, 10; 
H. A. Gilmore, 25; scattering, 150; D. Simonds, 
22; M. Abrams, 6; George Cheney, 21; L. Stetson, 
33; C. D. Lewis, 8. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1818 cattle, 1012 sheep, 22,373 
hogs, 1316 calves, 250 horses. From West, 1313 
cattle, 1000 sheep, 22,000 hogs, 250 horses. Maine, 
144 cattle, 12 sheep, 196 hogs, 780 calves. Ver- 
mont, 15 cattle, 31 hogs, 94 calves. Massachu- 
setts, 346 cattle, 146 hogs, 292 calves. New York, 
150 calves. 

Tuesday—Stock from various sections of New 
England and the West putin an appearance for 
slaughter. The cattle were in fair demand and 
upon the basis of last week’s rates. The stock 
changed hands early and driven away for slaugh- 
ter, including oxen, steers, cows, heiters and 
bulls. F. L. Howe sold 3 oxen, of 5300 ths, at 5c; 
3 do., of 1500 ths each, at 43c. A.C. Foss sold 8 
cows, average 1000 ibs, at $3.35. A. Wheeler, 7 
cows, average 1000 tbs, at $3.85; 1 do0., of 1000 tbs, 
at 336; 4 do., of 900 ths, at 3c. D. A. Walker, 2 
cows ut 2c; 1 bull at 2}c; 1 slim cow, 1jc. 8.8. 
Learnard for home trade 64 steers, average 1700 
tbs, at 542; R. Connors, 4 cows, 1050 ths, at 34c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

The tendency is that cows will be in better de- 
mand and stronger prices, but movement today 
does not look that way. Cows do not comein 
freely, and buyers shculd come forward in larger 
numbers than a week agu. Sales show no improve- 
ment. Some turn out cows gn the market at $15 
a42. J. 8S. Henry sold 3 choice new milch cows 
at $60; 8 cows at $50@55; 10 cows at $40@42. The 
Libby Company sold at a range of $30@58. 

Veal Calves. 

In demand at steady prices. The disposals 
were complete the first day. R. Connors, 10 
calves, 115 ths, at 43c. J.S. Henry, 82 calves, 135 
ths, at43c. F. L. Howe, 10 calves, 125 tbs, at 5c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—A good demand for beef cattle and 
pricesrule strong for anything but bologna stock. 
Beef cows selling 2@4c P th, asto quality. The 
milch-cow trade weak. Milk is very plenty at 
the present time and probably will be into July. 
Not many buyers at the yards. The Libby Com- 
pany handled 40 head of cows, atadrange of $25 
@o0o. J. S. Henry, 7 choice cows, $55@60; 10 
cows, $45@50; 20 cows, $30@40. W. F. Wallace, 
15 cows, $37.50@40; 15 do., $50@55. D. Simonds, 
10 beef cows, 1050 ibs, at $3.70. O. H. Forbush, 1 
Cow, 1010 tb3. at 4c; 5 cows, 2510 tbs, at 3}c, $1 off; 
2 cows, 870@910 ths, at 34c. N.H. Woodward, 1 
milch cow, $42.50. 

Store Pigs. 
Demand very light. Small pigs, $2@3; shotes, 


$6a7. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Broilers, 3 to 3} tbs, to pair, P th....-..-.- 30435 
Squab broilers, 1 tb each, P pair.....---- 75a 90 
Ducks.... .. 2-22 -20- 200 coe cone ene ene oe 15@16 
FOWIS ....---- 13218 
GeCSC....-- -- 22 nn enon en ne wenn ene e cone ones 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ..-.-.----- 1 70@1 85 
«© “eom to good, P doz......-------- 1 00@1 25 
uabs, dos ——— —— 2 50@3 00 
estern iced— 
Turkeys, choice ......-..-.-------------- 16@ 
Turkeys, fair.....-.-----.-------------+- 14@15 
Turkeys, J «eee 13@134 
Broilers, common to choice. -- 16 J 


Fowls, fair to choice 


ween cow e cece cece ceseeseseces 


Broilers, over 2 Ibs ........-.------- ——— 17 
Fow!s, choice ......--- —— — 
Live Peultry. 


Fowls, # tb...---..------ Hh CEES 12}.@13 
Petralce, —— ———— ag 


Note—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, ex 


Creamery, eastern......-.---- 


ee erece cece ccecesssces 


Boxes— 
Extra —— creamery 





Common to good.......--------------+--+-+ 
Trunk butter in} or}-% prints......-.--- 
Extra northern creamery.-.....------------ 19@ 
Firsts, northern creamery ----.------------ 3g 
Extra northern 17 








Dairy first................ — aan cecal. 16@ 
Common to good.... 22.2.2... 13.414 
Storage creamery, first to extra..... — 17 
N bh N : . 

ew cheese, N. Y. and Vt. twins ......... @s 
Old New York twins, extra, P th.......... i 
New York twins, firsts, P Rt ich Reape 
New York twins, late nrade, P tb.......... The 
Vermont twins, extra.................-.... 
Vermont twins, firsts...................... 
Vermont twins, seconds...............----- 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P th.............- 
Wisconsin twins, late made, P fb ........ 7 
Ohio fiate...0 20 
— Eaas. 

earby and Cape fanc BB cninstennas 
Eastern choice fresh * boee 19 
Eastern firsts ....... 222.220.0220 ccc ceee coe 18. 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts................... 
Western firsts... ..............-0.2..---- 00 17@17} 

- and N. H., fair to good................. 1% 
Western, fair to cael odes de Ba GREER IM — 
Southern fresh... .. .c. c cc.c cc cc. 15@17 
Western, storage-packed firsts........... 173@18 

Peotatees. 

Houlton Hebrons — EE Comte 1 15@1 20 
Houlton Green Mountains. # bu........ 12 


u 
Delaware, sweet, double head, P bbl ...3 00@ 
Green Vegetables. 

































Asparagus, native....................... 3 00@3 25 
Beets, ® 100 Dunches ................... 7 9 00 
Beet greens, P bu........................ 78 
Cabbage, Southern, @ bbl.......... ---2 00¢@2 50 
Carrots, ** ince 2 1 25 
Lettuce, doz 75@1 00 
Celery California, # bunch. 1 

String beans, So., # crate... 1 OO@1 25 

Spinach, Pf bbl............... 75@1 Ov 

Spinach, native, P bu............. 2 

Tomatoes, hothouse, P th. -......:....... 

Tomatoes, Southern, good.P carrier. ...2 0C@2 50 

Onions, Bermuda, P crate............... 17 

Onions, Egyptian, P bag ..............-. 2 25 

Farsnlps, 9 ea. 1 * 

Qutdoor cress, J 

Muskmelons, Fla., P crate..............2 amas 00 

Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz........... .. 754 

Cucumbers, hotnouse, P Dor............ 3 50: 

Green peppers, OUNED 1 1 50 

Egg plant,  crate..................-...- 250@3 00 
J 2 a ae ee ee 12 

Radishes, P doz............--...--------5 15@ 

Squash, summer, P crat 7 

Squash, marrow, Southern, P cr 

Turnips, P dox 2.222.222 -22e eee 1 

Turnips, yellow, P bbl . 
ushrooms, native, P tb 

Mint, P doz ............ 

Leeks, P doz...........-. 

Brussels sprouts, P 

Shallots, P qt .....- St pen Shae dade 

OMIVOR, OF OZ... 5... se cctsicaceccseccscssae @ 

Green peas, P bskt .................--- 40@50 

Fruit. 
Apples, Fortnere ñ——— 3 00@4 00 
“ Baldwin, No.1, ꝓ bbl..........-.- 2 00@3 00 
“ Baldwin, No.2, % bbl. .......-.... 1 50@2 00 
‘© Russets, fancy...................- 3 00@3 25 
* —11 
** Common mixed. Pp bbl............ 1 25@2 00 

Oranges— 

Florida, P box ...............--.....--- 1 00@3 00 

Strawberries— 

Southern, qt........ -......--.....-000 5@12 
Pineapples, P crate .............--.-.-.- 2 50@2 75 
Hides and Pelts. 

Steers and cows, all weights.............. ity 

Hides, south, light green salted.......... 7 Gs 

- a  - 2 ——— 15@154 
* Te Bi in asco nnnnccnncsccene 8§a9 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each ..........-.---. 1 QU@1 65 
“over weights, each.............. 1 85@2 25 
Deacon and dairy skins..........-..--...- 65a@70 
Dried Apples. z 

Evaporated, choice............-----.--- -- 6@7% 

Evaporated, fair to pr..me......-...-..--. 6@64 

Sun-dried, as to quality..............-..- 3@4 

Grass Seeds 
Clover, Western, P th.......-.......--.--. ee 
“North, p th..... .- 14@i4 
* White, P tb... 17@200 
* eR 15@16 

Alfalfa or Lucerne 2 tb.. 17@20 
Red top, P sack, West...........-.----- 2 00@2 50 
JCPSCY .... 222-22 ooo ee ene oe oe = ---- -3 OOM@S 25 
ee ———— — 8 00@9 00 

R. I. Bent, P bu.......-....--....-.------) TK@2 00 

Bangers — oe cite ccc —— 1 ——— 
. I. Clear Bent, — — —— 

— 1 8542 00 

Blue Grass, P bu......- JJ eugene 1 40@1 50 

Timothy, prime, P bu.............------- 1 75@1 85 

Timothy, choice, P bu.....-...--.....--- 1 95@2 00 

Buckwheat --...-.--.--02-----+ 0000-00077 , Sal w 
Mri WONG... .-<. 225-0... <cc0cocaceuan 

Spring rye .......... ....------..--- a sont 50 

Beans. 

PING 5 — 1 95@2 00 

een roan 1 80@1 90 

PORE ARODUIB: 6 coins cs sna ceccccccvnsen 1 1 80 

err ree 1 75@1 85 

Mediums, choice hand-picked...........-. 1 00 

Mediums, screened................------- 1 190 

Mediums, foreign............-.....------- 1 75@1 85 
ellow eyes, extra...........--..-.-------' 2 2 75 

Yellow eyes, seconds...............------ 22 65 

— NS — — 3 00@3 25 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay, choice, P ton....-.-.--.-.-------- 9 00@20 00 
“No 1, @ ton.... .-17 50@18 50 
Ty oe 2 “ * 15 00.q@16 ww 
6) 5B Wi, Ric ca mathle ---13 00@14 01 
si fine choice..........-.-.------13 00@14 00 
* clover, mixed, ton........... 13 oats 50 
* clover, P ton..........-...----12 13 00 
* swale, 4? ton.....--...---.--.- 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye.............--.-------- 24 26 00 

Straw, oat, per ——— 11 ong 120 

Straw, tangled rye...............------- 8 10 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is slightly higher. 

Spring patents, $5 30@5 70. 

Spring, clear and straight, $4 10@4 60. 

inter patents, $5 30@5 60. 

Winter, clear and straight, 35 00@5 40. 

Cern Meal.—$120a1 22 Pp bag, and $2 60@ 
265 P bbl; granulated, $3 00@3 25 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 75@4 50 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Strong at 35002525 P bbl. for 
rolled and $5 50@5 75 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market is firm at $3 75@ 
450 Pp bbl. 

Cern.—Demand dull. 

Steamer, yellow, 64c. 

Kiln dried, yellow, spot, 644c. 

No. 3, yellow, 62c. New, guaranteed corn, 63}c. 

@Oats.—Supply ample, prices firm. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 514c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 503c. 

Millfeed.—Market firm and quiet. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $24 00. ‘ 

Winter wheat middiings, sacks, $24 00@26 00. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $24 00. 

ined feed, $24 00@25 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25 

Linseed, $25 50. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 50@5ic. 

Bye.—8s6c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET 









Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan. - 19@20 
‘ee “6 “cs Ohi — 23 

ee lood Mich ... 24@25 

* Plood Ohlo.. 24@26 

ne “ $-blood “ . F @26 
Fine delaine, Ohio....................-.--- 34@35 
ss * Ohio X, 1 and 2............. 30@32 
Pulled wools, scoured.......-......--.----+ 32@58 
American mohair .............---..---.---- @35 








ITCHING SKIN.—J. B. R., Penobscot County, 
Me.: The redness of skin and scratching is 
apparently due to mange, which is caused by an 
insect wcrking in the skin. Clip the dog short 
and apply creolin very thoroughly three or four 
times at intervals of a week, washing it off after 
twelve hours with washing-powder and water. 
Puta muzzle on the 'dog while the oil is on him. 
A substitute for creolin can be made of one part 
creosote to thirty-five parts linseed oil. Ihe 
hair will soon come out again on the bare spots. 

FrencinG.—E. H. W., Barnstable County, 
Mass.: If the forty-acre lotis square, one side 
will measure eighty rods,and 320}rods of fence will 
be needed. If barbed wire 1s used, posts should 
be twenty feet apart and the wires very close at 
the bottom. The lowest wire should be close to 
the ground, the next three or four inches above 
the distance increasing slightly. A three-fvot- 
ten wire fence will hold them if wires are stayed 
to prevent spreading. Posts must be braced 
from the outside. Woven fences of same height 
may be used, or two feet high, with barbed wires 
above. Your lot will need about two hundred 
goats to kill off the brush quickly. By fencing a 
quarter at a time a flock of fifty could be made 
to do the work. A lot of ten acres would take 
160 rods of fence. 

CORN FOR ENSILAGE.—C. C. S., Strafford Co., 
N.H. (Answer by Prof. F. W. Taylor): The va- 
rieties to be planted for the silo must differ in 
different sections, according to the conditions of 
climate and soil. The smaller varieties of Dent 
corn and the larger varieties of Flint corn are the 
best for silage throughout the Northern States. 
The ideal silage corn, according to Shelton, ‘‘is 
a variety having a tall, slender, short-jointed 
stalk, well eared and bearing an abundance of 
foliage. The leaves and ears should make up a 
large percentage of the total weight, and the 
yield per acre should be heavy.” A silage vari- 
ety should mature late, as a long-growing, late- 
maturing sort will furnish more food from a 
given area than one that ripens early. In the 
early times of siloing corn, the effort was to 
obtain an immense yield of fodder per acre, no 
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matter whether it was ripe or not. Corn cut in 
this immature state may contain less than ten 
per cent, of dry matter, and as Professer Rob- 
ertson of Canada said, ‘such fodder is only a 
device of a thoughtless farmer to fool his cows 
into believing that they have been fed, when 
they have only been filled up.” The same ap- 
plies with equal strength to the use of large, im- 
mature Southern varieties for the silo in this 
section. Inthe comparative variety tests con- 
ducted by Professor Jordan at the Maine sta- 
tion, it was found that the average digestibility 
of the dry matter was sixty-five perscent. for 
the Southern corn and seventy-three per cent. 
for the Maine field corn. The total amount of 
dry matter produced was slightly infavor of the 
Southern corn, although in order to gain 175 
pounds more of digestible matter per acre, five 
anda half tons more of material had to be 
handled over several times. 

DutTcH CaTTLE.—W. E. D., Waterbury, Vt.: 
* Holstein Friesian” is the correct name of the 
breed, which is commonly shortened to “ Hol- 
stein.”’ The secretary of the association, who 
has charge of the registry, is Frederick L. Hough- 
ton, Brattleboro, Vt. The Duteh Belted cattle 
are a related breed of smaller size, but similar 
qualities. Th: secretary of the Dutch Belted 
Cattle Association is H. B. Richards of Easton, 
Pa. 





COST OF RAISING BEETS. 

A large grower in New York State estimates 
the cost of stock beets, or mangels, at three to 
five cents per bushel. The soilis deep and fer- 
tile, and the crop averages him nearly 1500 bush- 
els, at a cost of about $50 per acre. As a food for 
cows, ewes and swine with young, he estimates 
the value at twenty cents per bushel. 

KILLING THISTLES. 

The common methods of killing out Canadian 
thistle were tested at the North Dakota station 
last year, and the greatest success was obtained 
by frequently cutting the plants. A plat of about 
five square rods was cut over intervals of four to 
seven days during the season. Twenty-three 
cuttings were made, after which the plants had 
decreased from two thousand to fifteen. 


EARLY FIELD CORN. 

Of nineteen early varieties of Flint and Dent 
corn grown at the Ontario station, the tollowing 
in the order given led in productiveness: Dakota 
Gold Dollar, Longfellow, Farmers Friend, Baily 
Mahogany and Canada Yellow. The best aver- 
age yields for three years were as follows: King 
Phillip, 64.2; Genesee Valley, 62.7; North Star 
Yellow Dent, 61.1; Price of Canada, 59.9, and 
Longfellow, 58.9 bushels per acre. The per- 
centage of cob to ear in the different varieties 
showed wide variations. 

FEEDING MATURE RAMS. 

The object in feeding mature rams should be 
to keep them in thrifty, very vigorous condition, 
and not too fat,and this can only be brought 
about by reasonable, wholesome food and suffi- 
cient exercise. ‘ When once aram has been made 
too fat itis a difficult matter to thin him down 
again without impairing his vitality; and in 
every case reliance should be placed on addi- 
tional exercise rather than on lessening the food 
supply. An overfat ram is likely to beget only 
comparatively small progeny, if he breeds at all. 

BUTTER KEPT FORTY-TWO YEARS. 

A robust butter anecdote comes from Burt 
County, Neb. It is stated a farmer’s family while 
digging for a spring found a four-pound roll of 
butter inside a stone jar. The butter, it is said, 
had been packed in a jar and placed in the spring 
forty-two years ago. It sank into the soil at the 
bottom of the spring, and was supposed to have 
been lost. Investigation disclosed that the bot- 
tom of the spring was of quicksand, which ac- 
counted for the disappearance of the jar. The 
butter was mouldy outside, but the inside was 
assertedite be yellow and sweet. It is said the 
jar and contents will be shown at the St. Louis 


Fair. 
GOAT RAISING IN FRANCE. 


Among the French mountaineers the rearing 
of kids for the sake of their skins is a leading 
industry. Softness, delicacy of texture, and 
freedom from blemish are the chief factors in 
the value of kidskins, and to secure these essen- 
tials great pains are taken. So soon as the kids 
are old enough to eat grass the skin begins to 
decline in quality, as it grows coarser and harder 
in texture, and thus its chief merit disappears. 
The kid is therefore penned, not only to prevent 
it from eating grass, but also to protect the skin 
from accidental injury, through scratches and 
bruises, which would, of course, impair its value. 
At a certain age, when the skins are in the best 
condition for the use of the glover, the kids are 
killed and the hides sold to peddlers, through 
whose agency they reach the great centres of 
the tanning industry. 


SILKWORM CULTURE. 


The Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
D.C., is investigating the possibilities of silk- 
worm culture in the United States. It is hoped 
that it may in time be developed to such an ex- 
tent as to prove of benefit to those members of 
families whose time is not altogether occupied in 
other ways, and also to other persons in a small 
way as a side issue. To persons wishing to ex- 
periment, and who can furnish proper food for 
the worms, the department is distributing free of 
charge a small quantity of silkworm eggs and 
also a manual of instructions. The proper food 
for silkworms consists of leaves from the differ- 
ent varieties of white mulberry tree and the 
Osage orange. The paper mulberry (with the 
fuzzy leaves) is not suitable, nor is the common 
red mulberry. As the season is now open, appli- 
cations for the eggs should be made at once, and 
must be accompanied bya statement as to the 
number and kind of mulberry trees or the 
amount of Osage orange which the applicant pos- 
sesses; otherwise the eggs will not be sent. If 
the variety of the mulberry isnot known to the 
applicant, a sample of large leaves should be 
sent to the department. The Department of Ag- 
riculture buys the cocoons which the worms spin, 
paying for them (after they have been dried) 
seventy-five cents to $1 a pound according to 
their quality. The work will prove an interest- 
ing pastime for women and children who can de- 
vote to it odd minutes during the day. 


a 
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Bright, Smooth Lawns. 


Good lawns are simply a matter of care 
and rational treatment. If the soil is very 
light, topdress liberally with clay and work 
into the same. In any case the soil must 
be thoroughly fined and made smooth, as 
the seed, being very small, require a fine 
seedbed. In the South seed to Bermuda 
grass or Kentucky blue grass; in the North 
the latter is also a good lawn grass, but per- 
haps alittle less desirable than Rhode Island 
bent grass (Agrostis cania.) Avoid mixt- 
ures, as they give an irregularly colored 
lawn under stress of drought or early frosts 
or maturity. For Rhode Island bent grass 
use fifty pounds of seed per acre, Kentucky 
blue grass forty to forty-five pounds, and 
for Bermuda grass fifteen pounds. If for 
any reason the soil cannot be properly pre- 
pared, pulverize the fertjlizer very fine in- 
deed. The grass should be'mowed regularly 
and the clippings removed until nearly mid- 


WELL DRILLS. 


With one of Loomis’ late improved machines 

ou are sure of large profits on the capital 
Javested. They are the leaders in this line. 
Certainly the greatest money earning Well 
Drilling Machinery made in America. Address 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, onI0. 

















summer when they are best left on the soil 
as a mulch. 

For a good lawn, broadcast per acre in the 
spring enough of a fertilizer to supply one 
hundred pounds of actual potash and fifty 
pounds of available phosphoric acid; also 
use at the sametime and in the same man- 
ner a topdressing of three hundred pounds 
per acre of nitrate of soda. By the end of 
June repeat the nitrate topdressing, using 
only one hundred pounds of the material. 
At any time through the growing season, 
yellow spots of land should be given a light 
topdressing of nitrate, and thoroughly wet 
down if possible. Lawns are very different 
from field crops, as they are not called upon 
to mature growthin the line of seed pro- 
duction, and they may safely be given ap- 
plications of nitrate whenever the sickly 
green color of the grass appears, which 
shows that digestible or nitrated ammonia 
is the plant food needed. These applica- 
tions of plant food must be continued each 
year without fuil, and all bare or partly 
bare spots should be deeply spaded. On 
very heavy clay soils and in low situations, 
adrainage system must be established.— 
William S. Myers, 12 John Street, New 
York. : 








Fr. E&. OAWLEY, 
BREEDER OF 


A. J. C. C JERSEY CATTLE, 
CHEVIOT SHEEP, 


Yokohama and White Plymouth Rock Fowl 
Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. V. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
scriber has been duly appointed public ad- 
ministrator of the estate of ELIZABETH 
WELLS, otherwise known as ELIZABETH 
COOPER, late of Paterson, in the State of New 
Jersey, deceased, intestate, and has tuken upon 
himself that trust by giving bond, as the law 
directs. All persons having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased are hereby required to 
exhibit the same; and ail persons indebted to 
said estate are called upon to make payment to 
FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, Public Adm. 
28 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, May 19, 1904. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin. and all other 
persons interested in the estate of ANN 
GATELY, tate of Arlington, in said County, 
deceased. 

Ww# EREAS, a certain instrument pourpertieg to 

be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been preseuted to said Court, for 

Probate, by Ellen M. Gately, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 

executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the seventh day of June, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is nome directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Bostoa, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, betore said Court. and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy ot this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MiDDLESEX, 85. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To HENRY S PALMER of Terre Haute, Ind., 
and JEROME B. McDONALD of Malden, in 
said County. 

HEREAS, Frank L. Young of Boston, in 
the County of Suffolk, has presented to 
said Court a petition, representing that he holds 
as tenant-in-common ten undivided three ;hun- 
dred and thirty-sixth parts or shares of certain 
real estate, and an interest in the remainder of 
said real estate, lying in Malden, in said County 
of ,Middlesex, and described in said petition; 
and, as said real estate cannot be advantageously 
divided, praying that partition may be made 
among the tenants-in-common according to law; 
and that the commissioners who may be ap- 
pointed to make said partition be ordered to 
make sale and conveyance of said real estate, 
and to distribute the net proceeds thereof. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court,toibe held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the seventh day of June, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
son interested, who can be found within the 
Commonwealth, fourteen days, at least, be- 
fore said Court, and, if any one cannot be 
so tound by publishing the same once in 
each week, for three_ successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 

aper published in Boston, the last publication 

o be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, First 

Judge of said Court, this’seventeenth day of May, 

in the year one thousand nine hundred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. . 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
MARY T. RUNYAN, late of Norborne, in the 
State of Missouri, deceased. 

HEREAS, Nahum T. Greenwood, the admin- 

istrator of the estate of said deceased, has 

presented for allowance, the account of his ad- 
ministration upon the estate of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the — day of June, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And sald administrator is ordered to serve this 
fae rae te 4 delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three snecessive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, tis:: ‘ast publication to 
be one‘day, at least, before sia Court,and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 

rsonsinterested in the estate seven days, at 

east, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Zsquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
CHARLES F. LUSK, late of Arlington, in said 

County; deceased, intestate. 

W Braid Got Cowra cleus ot sams 

0 a 
said deceased to Addie F. 





‘anted. 
‘And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, RLES J. McINTIRE, uire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixt day 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundr 


four. 
* W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 








‘Small Potatoes 


result from a lack of 


Potash 


in the soil. Potash pro- 
duces size and quality. 


We have 
valuable 
books which 
explain more = 
tully the fer- 
tilizing value 
of Potash. 

We will 
send them 
free to any 
tarmer who 
writes for 
them. og 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. | 





























FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o¢ 
one cent per word cnly, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash te accompany the 
order. 








coolers, etc.; illustrated catalogue free. DEVOE 


Dé — Supplies—Bottles, boxes. cans, aerators. 
CO., manufrs’ agents, 27 Beverly st., Boston, Mass. 





100, * richer than shorts ”’ ; damaged corn 60c 100. 


Petit rlchor th 100 tbs; cattle and hog feed, 60c 
ICE BROs., 154 Commercial St., Boston. 





ing strain. Premiums at largest shows. 15 eggs, 


Rives ISLAND REDS—Farm raised. Great lay- 
. FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 





OULTRY HANDICRAFT—Hundreds of useful de- 
vices and conveniences for poultry keepers. All 
about incubation, home-made brooders, caponizing, 
etc. Over lt0 illustrations. Fifty cents postpaid. F. 
FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 





NGUs Bull for Sale—Registered, 20 months old; 
m price, $85. E. A. MOYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola, 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 

eee wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 

ALVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 
MENT, 124 W. Mth st@eet, New York City. 





man; had experience farming for self. S. M. 


Pomnan as working foreman on farm, by married 
‘AULKNER, Box 302, Holliston, Mass. 





ANTED-—Single man to carry on farm. MRS. 
CURTIS, Irasburg, Vt. J 





MERICAN man, married, wishes position as team- 
N ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. (. BE- 
VANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 








around Boston. T. B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy 


Pxaround Hato milkman wants position in or 
urlington, Vt. 





G°°? man on farm wanted: must be good milker; 

competent to run a retail milk route some of the 

time, and strictly temperate; send references and 

a ~y month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
> VE. 





MBIT(OUS man and wife, or single man, without 

children, for steady work on farm; good tene- 

ment; no cows, no smoking, no liquor: must be extra 
good ox teamst2r. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct. 





;no tobacco or liquor. BOULDER FARM, 


$35 —— man. general farm work: 820 and board for 
e 
tockbridge, Mass. 





on a market garden. Address 129e*BOWLES ST, 


A BRIGHT, quick boy, 16 or 18 years of age, to work 
pringfield, Mass. 





RELIABLE married man on farm ; good milker and 
teamster; no liquor; state wages wanted, with 
—— A. N. BRICKETT Gile Street, Haverhill, 





RELIABLE men pom 4 oy yours of age to repre- 
old and new territory; d, 
hent position. ©. R. BURR & CO. Nurserymen, 


Hartford, Ct. tra eats 





and teamster; references expected. M. Me 


ee reliabie man to work on farm; good milker 
OOD, P. O. Box, Waterbury, Ct. 








FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth, 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com- 
pany, ;_With very little wort pens 5 miles from 2.1 
0 oc2kg in one afternoon. ill take promising stu 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 

W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Ill. 





Queen Quality Herd ef Begistered 
Durecs. 

We are offering well-bred early spring boars, c 
ge ready to breed, June igs of — poke | 

reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, either 
sex. Everything with — color, good bone, lengthy 
and strictly Queen Qua ity. 
IRA R. JORDAN, Palestine, Ii. 





Walnut Greve Herd ef Poland-Chinas. 


Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, sired by Ram 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief, L. & W. Por 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 
been producing winners. 

J. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel. Wabash Co., Ill. 


COTTON HILL SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Of the best strains of breeding. Stock bull 
IMP. RUDDINGTON STAR 150761, a grandson 
of Scottish Archer on one side and Star of Morn 
ingon the other. Young stock for sale. 


FRANK W. COTTON, Prop., Manilla, Ind. 











eg» 
e 
Clever Rig 

Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
greoming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. RK. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS.. 
Geseral Distributors. 


PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS. 


Carriage and Coach 
Teams. 


Berkshire Hogs. 
Scotch Collie Pups. 


E. S. Akin, Ensenore, N.Y 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 

HOME-MADE KNITTED CORSET COVER. 

This waist is very nice to wear under out- 
side waists, when one does not wish to wear 
a coat. Use four skeins of Shetland floss, 
one pair of medium-sized bone needles, one 
small bone crochet hook. With the bone 
needles cast on 145 stitches and knit 1 row 

lain. 
: 2d row— Narrow 1 every twenty-fifth 
stitch. 

Kepeat these 2 rows until 127 stitches are 
left on the row, then make 1 row of holes 
for the belt ribbon, as follows: 2 plain, (*) 
make 1, narrow, 6 plain, repeat from (*) to 
end of row, then knit 4 rows plain, and be- 
gin to work the darts as follows: 

1st row—Ten plain, over, 46 plain, over, 
11 plain, over, 46 plain, over, 14 plain. 

2d row—Pilain. 

3d row—Eleven plain, over, 46 plain, over, 
15 plain, over, 46 plain, over, 15 plain. 

4th row—Plain. 

Continue to knit the rows in this manner. 
In commencing make 1 extra stitch plain to 
each row before you increase, keep the 46 
stitches on each side, knit 2 extra plain 
stitches each row in the back. These in- 
struetions refer, of course, only to those 
rows on which the increasings occur. The 
alternate rows are knitted plain. When 
there are 20 increased rows made, work back 
to beginning and make 20 rows more, work- 
ing fronts plain and increasing every other 
row at the back as usual. This brings you 
tothe armhole, 48 plain, and bind off the 
next 28 stitches for the armhole. Count off 
80 stitches from the other end, knit to that 
stitch, bind off 28 stitches for the second 
armhole, and knit the remainder for the 
other front. Put the stitches for the left 
front on to asafety-pin, and do the same 
with theee for the back. With the remain- 
ing stitches work the right front as follows: 

ist row—Knit back plain to armhole, 
there knitting the last two stitches tugether. 
Knit 30 rows plain, back and forth. Next 
row bind off the first 12 stitches for the 
front of the neck and knit the remainder 
of the row plain. Knit 14 more rows, de- 
creasing one stitch at the end of every other 
row toward the neck, then four rows plain 
and bind off. Knit the left front like the 
right, being sure, howeveg, that the bind- 
ing off and narrowing is done toward the 
neck, directly opposite that on the right 
front, so that both fronts will not be shaped 
to fit the same side of the’ garment, Take 
the stitches for the back on io the needle 
again and knit 24 rows, which brings you 
to the lower point of the shoulder, then 40 
rows, decreasing one stitch at the end of 
each row. Bind off and draw the shoulder 
together. 

For the sleeve cast on 44 stitches and 2 
plain; purl 2 alternately for 24 rows. Knit 
124 rows plain, increusing 1 stitch at each 
end of the 11th, 15th, 23d, 31st, 39th, 45th, 
49th, 57th, 6ist, 67th, and every fourth row 
thereafter. Bind off, sew up seams, and 
place in armhole. The bottom is left plain. 
Around the neck make a row of holes for 
ribbon, and finish with an edge. With cro- 
chet make the right front a few stitches 


wider than the left, that it may overlap. 
Eva M. NILES. 








The Lightning Changes We Make. 

Great is the human makeup; and great 
are its chamleonlike qualities in the way of 
expressing feeling. Writers from time im- 
memorial have taught us what to expect 
from the different colors that flit across our 
countenances, and, of course, writers are 
never wrong. Here are some of the 
lightning chromatic changes that we all 
have grown to recognize, and there are 
several counties yet to be heard from: 

A man turns green with envy, yellow with 
hatred, purple with rage, scarlet with anger, 
white from fear, pink from excitement, saf- 
fron from sickness, black from torture, red 
from heat and blue from cold. 

Sometimes, too, he is “cold as steel,” 
‘**hot as blazes,” “‘ cool as a cucumber,” *‘a 
warm proposition,” ** hard as brass,”’ ** soft 
as mush,” ‘* smocth as a board,” “‘a rough 
customer”? and “a slick article.“ Then 
again he is ‘‘ good as wheat,”’ *‘ sound as a 
rock,” ‘strong as an ox,’’ ‘‘ weak as a 
cat,” “ slippery as an eel,’”’ “‘ sly as a fox,” 
mean as a snake,” ‘‘ poor as a mouse,” 
“hungry asa wolf ’’ and “dry as a fish.”— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 





How Much Food to Eat. 


How shall one determine, then, how much 
food to eat? Too much mystery has been 
thrown about this subject. Let your sensa- 
tions decide. It must be kept in mind that 
the entire function of digestion and assim- 
ilation is carried on without conscious su- 
pervision or concurrence. It should be en- 
tirely unfelt and unknown,excepting by the 
feeling of bien-etre which accompanies and 
follows its normal accomplishment. Satiety 
isbad. It impliesa sensation of fullness inthe 
region of the stomach, and that means that 
too much food has been taken. The exact cor- 
respondence, in a healthy animal, between 
the appetite and the amount of food re- 
quired, is extraordinary. As a rule, the 
meal, unless eaten very slowly, should cease 
before the appetite is entirely satisfied, be- 
cause a little time is required for the outly- 
ing organs and tissues to feel the effects of 
the food that has been ingested. lf too 
little has been taken, it is easy enough to 
make it up at the next meal, and the appe- 
tite will be only the better and the food 
more grateful. 

No one was ever sorry for having volun- 
tarily eaten too little, while millions every 
day repent having eaten too much. It has 
been said that the first lesson homeopathy 
taught the world was this: That, whereas 
physicians had been in the habit of giving 
he patient the largest dose he could stand, 
they have been led to see that their purpose 
was better subserved by giving him the 
smallest dose that would produce the de- 
sired effect. And so it is with food. In- 
stead of eating, as most people unforta- 
nately do, as much as they can, they should 
eat the smallest amount that will keep them 
in good health.—Century. 





Care of Children’s Ears. 

In the proper care of the ears in child- 
hood two things have to be considered—the 
local conditions of the ears, and, what is 
equally important, the general state of the 
child’s health. As to the care of the ear 
itself, it must always be remembered that 
the hearing apparatus is a piece of very 
delicate mechanism, no more suited to 
rough treatment than is the ball of the eye. 
It can be easily injured by the introduction 
of a foreign body, or by a blow from the 
outside. Small children sometimes push 
things into their ears by way of experi- 
ment. In this case the child’s guardi- 
ans should keep perfectly cool, and send for 
a physician at.once. The child must not 
be shaken and punished until the object is 
removed, and above all the nurse or mother 
must not grope for it with hairpin or 
tweezers, for that is the way to push it 











farther in, or to wound or even 1upture the 
delicate dram membrane—an accident which 
may be followed by complete deafness and 
even death, should a serious inflammation 
ensue. 

There is, perhaps, one exception to this 
rule of leaving a foreign body alone until 
the doctor comes. Occasionally insects fly 
into the ear, and cause great anguish by 
buzzing and fluttering about. They can be 
speedily disposed of by dropping ina little 
sweet oil or lukewarm salt water. 

As to injury from ithe outside, children 
should be carefully guarded against any 
games which include loud shoutings directly 
into the ear, and it is surely needless to add 
that pulling the ears, and, above all, boxing 
the ears as a form of punishment should be 
held a criminal offence. It may induce 
partial and temporary deafness, complete 
deafness, and even death, and if indulged 
in by a teacher should be followed by arrest 
and public rebuke. 

The care of the general health as it 
affects the hearing is most important in 
young children, particularly as regards the 
subject of ventilation, especially at night. 
Many children who get enough fresh air in 
the daytime are kept half suffocated at 
night. Nursery windows must be kept 
open, nurses must not be allowed to close 
ventilators without permission, each child 
should have “its separate cot, placed out of 
the draft, but with good wide breathing 
space all round it,and the more signs a 
child gives of being constitutionally dis- 
posed to ear trouble the more stringent 
should be the observance of these rules.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


— 
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The Use of Candy. 


This spectacle of young men—cierks and 
working men—eating candy is new and 
pleasant. 

The man who craves sweet things is al- 
most always a man who uses little or no 
alcohol. 

The man who suddenly gives up the drink- 
ing habit feels a strong desire for sugar, for 
sweet things of all kinds. 

And for the same reason, the young men 
whom you see buying candy as they rush 
homeward at night are young men of tem- 
perate habits. 

Temperance is a virtue that gains ground 
daily all over this country. The candy-eat- 
ing habit should be welcomed as one of the 
temperate signs. 

There is, by the way, a hint for young 
women and for mothers in this question of 
eating candy. 

1f a young man brings you a box of candy 
and sheepishly eats about half of it before 
you can eat six pieces, he is a young man 
most promising. You may be quite sure 
that he is not a cocktail young man, or one 
of the young men who think “ a little whis- 
key is good for the sy-tem.”’ Candy and 
whiskey rarely meet in young men’s inte- 
riors. 

On the other hand, there is something 
queer about the young man who shows 
plainly that he cares nothing for candy. 
He may be an exception or he may be a 
poor goose hiding his real longings because 
he thinks it unmanly to want sweet things. 
But usually he is the sort of young person 
that a girl can well do without. 

One other word on the candy question— 
which may not come up here again for 
years. Remember, fathers and mothers, 
that your child’s desire for candy is per- 
fectly natural and should be gratified. 

There is no more wholesome food than 
pure sugar. The candy which comes the 
nearest to being pure sugar, with a little 
harmless flavoring, is an excellent thing for 


children. 
The craving for candy is as naturalina 


child as the craving for salt among us all. 
You know that no man or other mammal 
can do without salt. The old monks, tor- 
menting their bodies for the sake of their 
souls, imposed many privations upon them- 
selves. But not one ever succeeded in going 
without salt. In Africa, where salt is so 
scarce in some places, the children gathered 
around white explorers and licked pieces 
of rock salt, chewing and swallowing it, as 
our children do with candy. 

A father who wants to please his children 
without Lurting them cannot do better than 
take home to them occasionally a pound of 
plain molasses candy. That is the very 
be-t kind. There are other plain candies 
about as good. And the child that has 
such candy often—in moderation, is all the 
better for it. 

Candy disagrees with grown people and 
with children sometimes. 

But if the diet is otherwise sensible, and 
if the e is a craving for candy, it never dis- 
agrees with those who eat it. 

It is an absolutely natural food. It does 
harm only when added to an already over- 
worked stomach. The danger about it re- 
sides in this fact. It tempts the palate and 
overrules good judgment. Do not let your 
children fill their stomachs with other 
things first, and then hurt themselves by 
adding candy to an already too heavy load. 

Let them have the candy first—at the be- 
ginning of the meal. If it be pure, do not 
hesitate to let them have a good deal of it— 
say au eighth, or for big children, a sixth of 
a pound. Then let them eat the other 
things. 

A man very well known in New York, 
Richard Croker, in fact, said to a friend that 
he could not so much as taste candy, on ac- 
count of dyspepsia. But he was told that 
if he would take simply milk and candy he 
could eat and digest all the candy he wanted 
to. And to his surprise he found that it 
Was 80. 

A diet of milk—swallowed slowly in small 
sips, and of absolutely pure candy will cure 
dvspepsia and improve the complexion, if 
kept up for four or six weeks. 

- We wish that the big stores that combine 
great sales with cheap prices would make a 
specialty of pure and cheap molasses candy, 
made fresh daily. They should be able to 
sell it at a profit for twice or three times 
the price of sugar by the barrel. They 
would render a genuine service to childhood 
and to parents, if they would make a feat- 
ure of this. 

Let them put the ‘‘fresh molasses candy 
for the children ’’ feature in all their adver- 
tisements. They will make thousands of 
little friends and big ones, too. They might 
even, occasionally, as a Santa Claus sur- 
prise, send home a quarter-pound sample of 
the candy free, with the mother’s purchase, 
wrapped up in a statement somewhat on the 
lines of this article—New York Journal. 


— 


Hints on Dress. 


That it is more difficult for a blonde to 
dress becomingly than for a brunette is the 
dictum of a celebrated artist. He bases his 
opinion partly on the fact that blondes 
nearly always attempt delicate blues and 
presume to wear ivory white, whereas 
“only blondes with perfect complexions 
ought ever to attempt pale blues,’ and 
‘‘ only the fairest and best-cared-for blondes 
should risk ivory white: All others had 
best cling to cream tints.” 

Brunettes, it appeares, have all the wa'm 








tones to select from—red, orange, yellow 
and a few of the purples and blues. 
Blondes must pick their gowns from the 
cool tones—the pinks, blues, greens and 
violets and black and white. Pink, which 
nearly every woman over forty seems pos- 
sessed to wear, is “‘a shocking telltale, re- 
vealing the ravages of time in the cruelest 
way. Whenever the concealment of age is 
a consideration, it should be avoided.”’ 

Yellow is also a deadly color if worn near 
fair hair. It robs it completely of its color 
and lustre. Pink and red are both trying 
when worn in juxtaposition to the face, 
though of the two, it is preferable to wear 
them above the face rather than about the 
neck. Dark purples, blues and greens 
should be avoided by women who havea 
tendency to be haggard, with dark circles 
under the eyes and hollow cheeks. White 
and black gowns, when suvcessfully de- 
signed, are about the most becoming gowns 
a woman can wear, this artist says in con- 
clusion.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Crowd Poison. 


**The body is a factory of poisons,” said 
Ch. Bouchard, one of the greatest of living 
physicians. In other words, the humar 
body in its vital processes forms products 
which are themselves injurious to it. The 
retention within the body, or the reabsorp- 
tion into the body, of poisons manufactured 
by itself, is one of the principal, according 
to some the only, cause of disease. 

The poisons made by the body are numer- 
ous.’ To mention them all would not be 
here practicable. There is one, however, 
so much more insidious and far reaching 
than the others in its injurious effects that 
it deserves special attention. This is the 
poisonous gas exhaled from the lungs and 
known as carbonic acid gas, or carbon dioxid. 
Life of all organized bodies is, in reality,a 
kind of combustion; and in all combustion 
we have the destruction of oxygen and the 
production of carbon dioxid. 

If one takes a stub of candle one inch 
long, light it and place over it an inverted 
glass tumbler, the light wil) burn brightly 
for a few moments, then will besome more 
dim and finally go out. What has hap- 
pened? Simply this: The combustible ele- 
ments of the candle in the change produc- 
ing the flame use up the oxygen in the tum- 
bler and produce in its stead carbon dioxid. 
After atime the proportion of carbon dioxid 

ecomes so great that the air can no longer 
support the combustion—that is to say, 
there is no more oxygen to burn—and so the 
flame goes out. 

This is chemically very much what hap- 
pens to the man who is drowned. The 
flame of life goes out because it is choked 
by the carbon dioxid of its own producing. 

It is easy to accept the statement that the 
human body makes poison. But it is a sur- 
prise to many people to realize how much 
poison the body produces. It is a surprise 
to realize, for instance, that every yeara ton 
and a half of material passes through the 
human body; that a large proportion 
of the ton and a half so passing out of 
the body is matter which was once the 
body; that the human body is not a fixed 
solid thing, but a flowing thing; that it is 
not like a lake but like a cataract. 

And itis equally surprising to realize that 
each day there passes in and out of the 
lungs as much air as would fill a room of 
moderate size, and that each breath which 
leaves the lungs contains two cubic inches 
of carbonic acid gas and contaminates five 
thousand cubic inches, or nearly half a 
barrel of air. 

And this carbon dioxid is ‘‘crowd poison,”’ 
a tastless, odorless, invisible poison that 
lurks in the crowded sweatshop and the 
sumptuous drawing-room. The schoolroom, 
the theatre, the church, the shop, the office, 
the public conveyance, the stores—all are 
infested by this deadly crowd poison. Other 
poisons can be avoided. They can be seen, 
tasted, smelled; we can avoid the places 
where they are found. Butcrowd poison is 
everywhere. He who meets his fellow men 
in professional intercourse, in business, in 
society or for intellectual diverson, must 
face this hydra-headed foe to humanity. 

A peculiar fact which adds to the dan- 
ger of *“‘crowd poison’’ is the fact that 
one soon grows accustomed to it. Then 
it ceases to cause inconvenience, although 
the deadly effect is quite the same. A 
simple experiment is sometimes shown 
to demonstrate this tolerance. A mousé 
or guinea pig is placed in a small air- 
tight glass receptacle. For a while he is 
quite comfortable; then his life flame, like 
that of the candle, begins to flicker. Still 
the animal body is so complex and resource- 
ful that in spite of some _ embarrass- 
ment the life processes go on. In medical 
terms we would say that special tol- 
eration had been established. If at 
this stage of the experiment we intro- 
duce into the receptacle another small 
animal it will promptly die, while the one 
first placed therein continues to live for 
some time. The first animal lives on be- 
cause during the gradual increase in the 
carbon dioxid in the air it was breathing 
it became accustomed, “‘ tolerant ’’ of the 
pwison. The second animal, having had no 
such preparation and being unaccustomed 
to withstand the poison, promptly suc- 
cumbs. 

So one re-entering a crowded theatre on a 
cold night is very apt to be momentarily op- 
pressed, perhaps sickened, by the heavy, 
dense atmosphere. In a short time, how- 
ever, toleration is established and he ceases 
to feel any inconvenience. The vital 
organs, however, are suffering, and the sub- 
sequent headache, nausea, depression or 
coldꝰ“ are the direct result of the tonic 
action of ‘* crowd poison.’’—Health Culture. 

Domestic Hints. 
CONSOMME MILANAISE. 

Clear consomme with short-cut macaron! or 
spaghetti or fidelini in it and red corned ur 
smoked tongue cut in shreds the size of Julienne 
vegetables. Cook the macaroni or spaghetti sep- 
arately, wash off in cold water and place ready 
to drop a spoonful in each plate—precaution to 
avoid spoiling the clearness of the consomme. 
The shred tongue makes no difference. 

VENISON CHOPS, WITH CHESTNUT PUREE. 

Season the chops with salt and pepper, roll 
them in oil, and let stand for two hours or more 
before broiling. When broiled surround with a 
chestnut puree, made by a dozen or more Italian 
chestnuts, in half a pint of stock till very tender. 
They should then be pressed through a sieve 
when the puree is ready. If preferred the chest- 
nuts may be boiled in a very little water, be well 
seasoned, then pressed through a sieve, thinned 
to the right consistency with hot cream, and:then 
used. 








GRIDDLE CAKES. 

One cup of flour, one heaping tablespoonful of 
Indian meal, one egg. Mix with milk to a thin 
batter, and after mixing add salt to taste, and 
two good teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Add- 
ing bak'ng powder the last thing is against most 
precedent, but the cook who furnishes the recipe 
insists that the success of the cakes depends on 
this detail being observed. 

CARAMEL SAUCE. 

The caramel sauce suitable for hot custard is 
made as follows: Bo!l slowly for five minutes a 
cup of water, a cup of sugar, a bay leaf, a small 
piece of stick cinnamon and a little of the yellow 








part of alemon rind. In the meantime stir two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar with one of water, until 
the mixture becomes a dark rich brown. Add 
half a cup of bolling water slowly, and stir until 
the caramel is melted. Then add the syrup if it 
has boiled the full five minutes, removing the 
cinnamon and bay leaf. Pour the sauce intoa 
sauce boat or fancy bowl, and serve immediately. 
Thisisan excellent sauce with apple dumpling 
or any simple fruit pudding. 
SUGAR PUFFS. 

Take the whites of ten eggs, beat them till 
they rise to a high freth; put in a stone mortar, 
or wooden bowl, add as much double-refined 
sugar as will make them thick; put in a little 
ambergris to give them a flavor, rub them round 
the mortar for half an hour; put in a few carra- 
way seeds; take a sheet of wafers, lay them on as 
broad as a sixpence, and as high as they can be 
laid, put them in a moderate oven half a quarter 
of an hour, and they will look as white as snow. 

COCOANUT PIE. 

To one and a half cupfulsof grated cocvanut 
add acupful of milk and boil slowly about ten 
minutes. Beat the yolks of twoeggs with a third 
of a cupful of sugar, add a level teaspoonful of 
flour, the cooked mixture slightly cooled, and 
flavor with vanilla, lemon or wine. Turn into a 
deep pie plate lined with pastry and bake in a 
moderate oven. Cover with a meringue made of 
the whites of the egg.-- What to Eat. 


— ⸗— 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


Corned beef hash is said to make an excellent 
stufiog for green peppers. Of course, no one 
would make hash on purpose to stuff pe; pers 
with, but hash is often left over. A housewife 
of an experimental frame of mind who had hash 
left over, filled some peppers with it, poured 
around them a brown gravy of butter, flour and 
water, and baked them. 

A new use for the tin mechanical toys sold on 
the streets.and in the shops is suggested ina 
recent number of one of the household maga- 
zines. Atachild’s party the toys were raced by 
the small guests, ahandsome silk pennant going 
to the child whose toy won. This might be made 
an amusing feature of a grown-up party, each 
guest bringing his own toy, and, of course, trying 
to select an especially rapid one. They might 
be raced for prizes, or partners, or tables, if the 
party included a progressive game of cards. The 
very absurdity of the proceeding would make it 
interesting. 

Tall, slender vases filled with flowers some- 
times topple over with the uneven weight. It is 
a good plan to carefully drop a teaspoonful of 
fine shot into the bottom of the vase before fill- 
ingit. Pebbles will answer the purpose equally 
well. 

The easiest and best way to clean a galvanized 
iron sink which has been more or less neglected, 
isto rub strong soap powder into every corner 
and over every inch of surface. Let itremain on 
for ten or fifteen minutes, then with a stout brush 
go over the whole, dipping the brush into boiling 
water. When the sink is thoroughly sci ubbed, 
polish ‘it with kerosene, rubbing the oil into the 
iron and leaving no residue of grease behind. 
The kerosene prevents it from rusting after the 
strong soap powder and boiling water are used. 
Care must be taken that the painted woodwork 
around the sink does not come into contact with 
the powder, as it may eat off the paint. The 
kitchen sink should be cleaned as thoroughly as 
this twice a week, and every day carefully rinsed 
out with hot soapsuds. 

When the eyes are tired from too long use or 
reading by insufficient light, moisten pieces of 
old linen or absorbent cotton with some good 
extract, and place them on the closed eyelids for 
fifteen minutes or longer while you lie down ina 
quiet room. 

Nuts are said to make a great improvement in 
chicken salad. A cup of English walnut meats 
to acup of celery cubed and one of chicken also 
cut in cubes Is the proper proportion. 

No piece ot velvet, no matter how crumpled or 
marred, need be thrown away as useless. For 
even in the most hopeless looking fragments 
lurk unsuspected possibilities of rejuvenation. 
They should be thoroughly washed with good 
pure soap of some kind and allowed to dry partly 
after rinsing. Then, with a hot iron, they are to 
be pressed on both sides until perfectly dry. In 
conclusion, the iron may be passed backward and 
forward witb a polishing motion on the right 
side, and the result is ‘“‘ panne” velvet of the 
newest type. Cut up into “diamonds,” circles 
and strips, either applied plain or ornamental 
with French knots, these odds and ends will be 
found very useful possessions just now, when 
laces and silks and woolens are alike deco- 
rated. 

Bread pudding and prunes—the two nightmares 
of the boarding-house table—can be made intoa 
very palatable dessert by the following process: 
Dry the bread in the oven or toast until it is suf- 
ficieatly hard enough to grate. Take raw prunes, 
remove pits and chop prunes. Mix in equal pro- 
portions, put in whites and yolks of eggs (allow- 
ing one for every three portions), beaten up 
well separately. Sugar to taste, flavor with 
vanilla, and mince finely the pee! of half a lemon. 
Add this, as well as juice of the same, and bake 
pudding one-half hour. Serve plain, or with any 
pudding sauce preferred. 








Fasbion Motes. 


e*s Commencement gowns need not be simple, 
girlish frocks of unadorned white muslin. Some 
very handsome gowns of all-over embroidery 
combined with lace, are being made for private 
school commencements, which are nearly always 
dressy occasions. One of these gowns is made of 
an embroidery in an extremely open pattern. 
The skirt is shirred slightly at the top and cross- 
ing it about half-way down are two rows of wavy 
lace banding. Between the rows is a band of 
finely tucked linen. The collar and yoke are cut 
in one piece of the embroidery. The two bands 
of lace cross the waist at the line of the bust, 
and also appear on the sleeves. There isa deep 
cuff of the lace and full double ruffle to fall over 
the hands. A high girdle of palest blue satin 
gave a touch of color to a very pretty gown, 

e% Another embroidery gown had a littie corn 
color in the pattern, not enough to make it a 
yellow gown, but relieving it of an all-white 
look. The skirt had a front panel and a flounce 
of accordion-plaited batiste. The waist was a 
bolero with :an accordion-plaited front, and the 
sleeves, which were half jong, had a puff of the 
accordion plaiting under bell-shaped upper halves 
of embroidery. The bolero is laced half-way 
down with a soft scarf of corn-colored chiffon 
crepe, the scarf tying loosely and hanging to 
waist line. The girdle is of corn color. After all 
there is no white fabric daintier than silk muslin 
or silk mull. A very girlish gown of mull was 
made with a full skirt, having six graduated 
tucks, the top one inch wide. Each tuck was 
headed by a line of Valenciences banding. The 
waist had a deep yoke of all-over Valenciennes, 
and wastucked in three rather wide tucks across. 
The half sleeves were tucked from tbe shoulder, 
and bad ruffles of lace. A sash of soft white rib- 
bon accompanied the gown. 


e%e lt does not appear to be the thing tocuta 
graduating gown low at the neck. None of the 
gowns seen had even collarless blouses. All 
were furnished with high stocks, some transpar- 
ent. Inthis they resemble bridemaids’ gowns. 
Sleeves may be half long, however, even when 
gloves are not worn. 

e*, The rage for short sleeves on all except 
street gowns is likely to prove a good thing for 
the glove makers. Silk gloves will be fashion- 
able this year, and, on the whole, are more econ- 
omical than kid. Very handsome silk gioves with 
lace tops, are offered. They are more expensive 
than the best kid, but they may be cleaned 
oftener. The effort to introduce fingerless silk 
gloves, or mits, to give them their ugly name, 
was utterly unsuccessful. Nobody wore them in 
town, and very few in the country. -A beautiful 
quality of thread gloves costing a dollar a pair, 
will betfound the best glove for informal wear 
this summer. ‘Ih-y come in nearly all the brown 
and mode tones, gray, black and white. 

e*s The parasols are being pushed in the shops, 
and some of the new ones are very tempting. 
Prettiest of all for country and seashore use are 
the parasols of heavy linen, embroidered in 
scarlet, blue or lavender polka dots. Some are 
covered with the dots, others have a border of 
them. Pongee, plain or embroidered, is used in 
these simple parasols. A pastel-green pongee 
parasol with a line of Oriental embroidery in 





soft colors wuuld make an ideal seashore sun- 
shade. Rather quaint pagoda-shaped parasols 
are also fashionable. Some of these have littie 
ruches or ruffles entirely covering them. One, 
with a short handle, had a large gold ring in the 
top through which to thrustthearm. This isa 
new way to carry 8 parasol, and one not likely to 
become popular. 

e% There is a positive rage for taffeta this 
spring. The demand Is so great that many shops 
will probably run short of the more attractive 
pieces before the season is over. The soft 
Swiss taffetas are ideal materials for walking or 
traveling gowns. That they are warm cannot 
be denied, but most of them are being made into 
two-piece suits, that is,a skirt and a scrap of a 
bolero, with half sleeves, to wear over very thin 
blouses. One of these boleros looks like a triple 
cape reaching to the elbow. The cape does not 
meet by several inches. The waist worn under it 
was crepe de chine embroidered in self-colored 
dots. 

e*, Another taffeta gown, a rich shade of blue, 
was made with a rather long skirt, but the pro- 
spective wearer happens to be shorter than she 
should be to conform to the ; resent ideal, and 
she adds to herinches by wearing long gowns. 
An additional reason for cutting this one long 
was that it had two wide bands simulating tucks 
abovethe hem. These were trimmed with blue 
and white fancy braid. Tbe cape, which took 
tie place of a bolero or jacket. was pointed in 
front aud reached to the top of the high girdle. 
It was shorter on the sides and drooped again 
in the back. Three rows of braid. trimmed the 
cape, and the turnover shaw] collar was trimmed 
with three rows more. ‘The cape buttoned with 
taffeta covered buttons and blue braid loops. 


e*e The favorite fabrics for lighter and more 
elaborate gowns are the lovely messualines, sheer 
silk vellngs,swisses and other lace-like materials. 
These adapt themselves well to the tucks, shir- 
rings and puffings demanded by the fashions. 
More material is needed for the new gowns than 
has been used for a long time. A printed net 
gown, green with sprays of white lilac strewn 
over the surface, is made with a full skirt, two 
groups of seven wide tucks. The group3are sep- 
arated by a four-inch band of French lace. There 
isa yoke of prependicular tucks set close to- 
gether. Below this is a band of the lace, and the 
rest of the bodice is tucked to match the skirt. 
It pouches overa soft girdle of green taffeta. 

e*e The fichu is a beautiful fashion revived since 
the soft fabrics came in. Nothing could be more 
becoming to a slender, long-waisted figure. Of 
course, since it materially widens the shoulders 
ho stout woman should think of wearing a fichu. 
A light blue and white French foulard with a little 
raised figure in white was made with deep yoke of 
whitelace. The collar waslace striped with narrow 
bands ofthe foulard stitched fat. A fichu made of 
alternate bands of lace and silk was carried 
around the shoulder and crossed in front, being 
held on either side with a rosetce of blue ribbon. 
The long skirt was tucked for fullness, and was 
trimmed around the bottom with insertion put on 
in a crossed diamond pattern. A second row of 
insertion was put in directly above the hem. 
There were a belt and ends of blue ribbon. 

e*e A biscnit-colored chitfon voile had a round 
yoke vomposed of many rows of narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace slightly fulled, below which was a 
short fichu edged with lace. The fichu was 
caught up in the back and on each shoulder with 
little bows of the material. Another bow caught 
it up In front, and a jabot of lace fell nearly to the 
waist. The high girdle was fastened with three 
bows. - 

e*, Very pretty was a simple gown of brown 
and white foulard trimmed 'n narrow brown satin 
ribbon. The skirt was triple, each skirt edged 
with a row of the ribbon sewed on by hand. At 
intervals above the band of ribbon was set a tiny 
rose made of the same ribbon. The waist hada 
deep round yoke of dark tan lace, and there was 
a ribbon-trimmed fichu of the silk trimmed to 
match the skirt. Where the fichu met was an or- 
namental bow of ribbon, the loops and ends min- 
gled with roses of the ribbon strung on cords. 
The almost inevitable high girdle was of brown 
satin. Altogether it was a beautiful gown. The 
sleeves were wide and short, bell shaped, 
and trimmed with ribbon. Under them were 
tight sleeves of lace. These tight undersleeves 
are growing in tavor.—New York Evening Post. 





The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

I find a Christian who has really received the 
Holy Ghost, and what is it that strikes and de- 
lights mein him? Itis the intense and intimate 
reality of Christ. Christ is evidently to him the 
clearest person in the universe, He talks to 
Christ. He dreads to offend Christ. He delights 
to please Christ. His whole life is hight and elas- 
tic with this buoyant desire of doing everything 
for Jesus, just as Jesus would wish it done. So 
simple, but so powerful! So childlike, but so 
heroic! Duty has been transfigured. The weari- 
ness, the drudgery, the whole task-nature has 
been taken away. Love has poured like a new 
life-blood along the dry veins, and the soul that 
used to toil and groan and struggle goes now 
singing along its way. The life that I now live 
in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God 
who loved me and gave Himself for me. Have 
you caught any sight of Christ, and begun to 
know what it isto do it all for Him? Has the 
love with which He lived and died for you been 
so brought home to you that you are longing 
only tothank Him by a grateful and obedient 
life? Have you so made Him yours that He has 
made you His? [f so, the life of heaven has 
begun for you.”—Phillips Brooke. 


The varied and widespread _activity of 
discussion—and to some degree of thought 
—that manifests itself in the large and con- 
stantly increasing number of clubs, societies, 
conferences and meetings which assert them- 
selves to be the “‘ new thought, ”’ the “‘higher 
thought ” and various other good things,-— 
this varied activity is unduubtedly one of 
the helpful agencies in contemporary life. 
There is no conceivable reason that any of 
these forms of disvussion,—Psychic Re- 
search, Spiritualism, Theosophy, Chris- 
tian Science, and others,—should be held, 
or hold themselves in any antagonism 
to the Christian church. If they do not 
help those who make up these coteries, 
or societies, to live the Christian life, they 
fail of their purpose—or what should be 
their purpose. It is by this one test that 
they must stand or fall. Still there is 
no. question but that many, if not all, these 
centres of activity do tend to make more 
real the life of love, which is only another 
name for the Christian life. But it can do 
no harm—and it can hardly fail to do great 
good—to keep in mind the special language 
of the church of Christ. Nothing can he 
more illuminating than the thought of re— 
ceiving the Holy Spirit. No-hing can be so 
helpful,so stimulating,to mind and heart and 
soul as realizing, moreand more profoundly, 
the actual personality of Jesus. If all this 
realm of new activities could incorporate 
with its life the simple fervor of Wesley, of 
Cotton Mather, of Jonathan Edwards, of 
Dr. Bushnell, it would be the gain of un- 
limited power; and if the churches that 
stand for a more formal and ceremonial 
religious ritual could incorporate into their 
life the more liberal speculation and en- 
lightened views that in some instances affil- 
iate with these new groups and centres, it 
would also be found that adding to faith 
knowledge does not | the faith, but 
rather deepens and inspires it to a nobler 
range of endeavor. For instance: the real- 
ization that there is an ethereal world inter- 
blended with the visible world is simply an 
extension of knowledge. 





** The spirit world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere.” 


The poet’s insight perceived the scientific 
and the psychical truth. The realization 
that St. Paul meant what he said when he 
asserted: ‘There is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body,’’—that the spirit- 
ual body is the real, the substantial, the 
permanent body, and that it is simply 


“ elothed upon,”’ temporarily, by the phy. 
cal covering,—the realization of thie 12), 
only brings one into a truer and clearer rea) 
ization of all the mysteries of the religi,.,. 
lite which cease to remain mysteries as . 
larger anderstanding of the spiritua! natur 
render them comprehensible. The realiza 
tion that those who have passed vit fro) 
the physical form and the physical wor 
continue an unbroken existence i, :) 
ethereal body and the ethereal wor|:i al 
that the change called death invylyo. 
separation of spirit, would add imme. 
urable comfort and unspeakable aid in? 
problem of living. All these realizations 
long, by first right to the Chureh, and sh. 
be distinctly and absolutely within, anc 
outside its teachings. For all these rea} 
tions are included in the gospels of - 
New Testament. They are each and 
clearly affirmed, and distinetly taught 
Jesus and His disciples. They are the 
luminating facts of the Christian life. TI 
are the explanation of the very nature 
the life that now is, and they are the ke 
that life which is to come. 

In 1849 Compte wrote a Philosoph i: 
treatise on astronomy, in which he decla: 
that any further study of the stars w 
pure waste of time, as they were only 
cessible by sight, and therefore vould b, 
possibility ever become known. “ Scienc:. 
he announced, “consists of real laws an 
not of incoherent facts,’’ and the philos 
pher proceeded to say, “ all efforts direct. 
to this subject for half a century have on) 
produced an accumulation of ine»here: 
empirical facts which can only interest a 
irratiunal curiosity.” 

Here was an apparent finality. Yet, si; 
teen years later the method of analysi 
by the solar-spectrum was discovered, an 
from that time dates the new astronomy, 
the new and larger knowledge which ha 
completely revolutionized the science. |. 
ligion as well as science is progressive 
The final word can never be spoke) . 
= Have you caught sight of Christ°”’ ques 
tioned Phillips Brooks; “if so, the life «Ff 
heaven has begun for you.” 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Rotes and Queries, 


THE SMALLEST PAINTING.—‘N. R.”: A 
Flemish artist has produced what is said to be 
the smallest painting in the world. It is a pict- 
ure of a miller mounting the stairs of his mili 
and carrying a sack of grain on his back. The 
mill is depicted as standing near a terrace. Close 
at hand are a horse and cart, with a few groups 
of peasants idling in the road near by. All this 
is painted on the smooth side of a grain of ordi- 
nary white corn. It is necessary to examine it 
under a microscope, and it is drawn with perfect 
accuracy. It does not cover a half-inch square, 
and it is in many respects one of the most re- 
markable art productions of the day.—Tit-Bits. 

WounNDs.—“ George ”’: They heal more 
quickly at a high than a low altitude. This is 
due to the increased purity of the atmospheric 
conditions. The fact is well known and acted 
upon even by savage races. The Zulus, among 
others, carry their wounded up into the hills 
where the air is comparatively pure, and wheie 
their injuries, therefore, heal more rapidly than 
on the plains. 

THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER.—*J. K.": Of 
the two million copies that it is reasonable to 
suppose were sold in some forty editions in the 
eighteenth century, less than fifty are in exist- 
ence today. It was compiled by Benjamin Har- 
ris, an English printer and rhymester, who, in 
the Catholicizing reign of James II., came to 
Boston and set up a book, coffee and tea shop 
“by the Town Pump near the ’Change.” Here 
some time before 1690, he first issued the Primer. 
Paul Leicester Ford wrote the most complete 
history of the book in “Tue New England 
Primer: A History of its Urigin and Development 
with a Reprint of the Unique Copy of the Earliest 
Known Edition, and Many Facsimile I)lustra- 
tions and Reproductions.”’ 

THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE.—" Savin ”: The 
franking privilege was abolished on July 1, 1373, 
but the following mail matter may be sent free by 
legislative saving clauses, viz.: (1) All public 
documents printed by order of Congress, ** The 
Congressional Record ” and speeches contained 
therein, franked by members of Congress, or the 
Secretary of the Senate or Clerk of the House. 
(2) Seeds transmitted by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or by any member of Congress, procured 
from that department. (3) Letters and packages 
relating exclusively tothe business of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, mailed only by 
officers of the same, publications required to be 
mailed to the Librarian of Congress by the Copy- 
right law, and letters and parcels mailed by the 
Smithsonian Institution. All these must be cov- 
ered by specially printed “ penalty ’’ envelopes 
or labels. (4) The Vice-President, members and 
members-elect and delegates and delegates-ele«t 
to Congress may frank any mail matter, not ove! 
two ounces in weight, upon official or depart 
mental business. All communications to Gover! 
ment officers and to members of Congress are r'° 
quired to be prepaid by stamps. 

THE BEST TIMEKEEPER.—"‘S.T.M.”: It! 
said to be the electric clock in the basemeat o'! 
the Berlin Observatory which was installed } 
Professor Foerster in 1865. Itisinclosed in av 
air-tight glass cylinder, and has frequently r 
for periods of iwo or three months with an av« 
age daily deviation of only fifteen one th 
sandths of a second. Yet astronomers are ! 
satisfied even with this, and efforts are cout 
nally made to secure ideal conditions for a cl 
by Keeping it not only in an air-tight case, bu' 
an underground vault, where neither changes 
temperature nor of barometric pressure sh 
ever affect it. 

THE AGE OF RopEs — L.“: Ropes mad: 
various kinds of fibre and leather are of \ 
ancient date. Ropes of palm have been fo 
in Egypt in the tombs of Beni-Hassan |i! 
3000 B. C.), and on the walls of these tombs 
also shown the process of preparing hemp. |! 
tomb at Thebes of the time of Thothmes |! 
(about 1600 B.C.) is a group representing 
process of twisting thongs of leather and 
method of cutting leather into thongs. The ! 
tells us that Samson was bound with ropes 
that the spies sent by Joshua into Jericho 
let down in a basket, presumably by meas 
rope. At Nimrud, Assyria, a carved slal + 
ing the siege of a castle was foun: 
which a soldier was represented in t! 
of cutting a rope to which a buck’ 
drawing water from a_ well outside 
castle walls was attached. The wire ro 
generally considered a modern invent: 
product of modern skill, and it will su: 
many to learn that its manufacture is reall) 
discoveredlost art. Althoughthe Assyrian: 
ticed the art of wire-beating, no evidence has 
found to indicate that they used wire for 1" 
rope. The excavations at Pompeil have 
ever, brought to light a piece of bronze wi! 
nearly fifteen feet long, and about one inc!) 
cumference. This rope is now in the 
Borbonico at Naples. Itconsists of three s 
laid spirally together, each strand being "> 
of fifteen wires twisted together, and its cv! 
tion does not, therefore, differ greatly fro! 
of wire ropes made today. Pompeii was | 
through a volcanic eruption A. D. 79. 
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A New Bird’s Kye View of Lake W'' 
pesaukee, Published by the Bosto 
Maine RB. B. 

The numerous vacationists who anoually 

ney to Lake Winnipesaukee; and those pr'~ 

intending to take a vacation in this sectio! 

be interested in the new publication issue’ 

the Passenger Department, Boston & Maine ' 

road, Boston. It is a bird’s eye view of 

Winnipesaukee, the different glens and cove 

the lake and the hundreds of islands. §*" 

mountain peak, Island and cove is numbere -_ 

at the bottom is a table giving the name of . 9 

number. This maps interesting and agli 

furnishing one with the geography of the p98 

and prospective vacationists and New Hamps “A 

enthusiasts should send six cents in stamp* ; 

the General Passenger Department, Boston ° 

Maine Railroad, Boston, for it. 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





FOBEVEB YOUNG. 
To R. K. J. 
Forever Young, 
Nor age, nor care 
Shall steal his beauty 
Unaware. 


Forever Young, 

As starbeam clear, 
He’ll be your light, 
Your guide, your cheer. 


Forever Young, 
This blossom sweet 
Will bloom eternal 
At God’s feet. 


Forever Young, 
In each dear heart 
Till he ana you 


No more shall part. 
J. W. R. 


— — —— — — — 

THE SORROWING MOTHER. 
Last night I dreamed he came to me; 

I held him close and wept and said: 
«« My little child, where have you been? 

I was afraid that you were dead.’’ 
Then I awoke; it almost seemed 

As though my arms could feel him yet. 
1 had been sobbing in my sleep; 

My tears had made the pillows wet. 


J cannot think of him at all 

As the bright angel he must be, 
But only as my little child 

Who may be needing me. 


Do not make him grow too wise, 
Angels—ye who know; 

J am dull and slow to learn, 
Toiling here below. 

Do not fill his heart too full 
With your heavenly joy, 

Lest the mother’s place be lost 
With her little boy. 


Last night the air was mild; 
The moon rose clear, though late, 
And somehow then it did not seem 
So very hard to wait. 
There seemed so much to learn, 
So much for me to do, 
Before my lessons here were done 
And I was ready, too. 


Those may dare to doubt who have 
Their loved ones here below; 
For me, 1 do not now believe, 
I do not hope—I know. 
—Katharine Pyle, in Harper’s Bazar. 


— 
<< 


THE CLAM GATHERERS. 


Where the long flats lie umber in the sun, 
Clumsy, uncouth, they wander to and fro. 
Scooping the sand with eager spade or hoe, 

<r from the breakers, as they landward run, 

Snatching a sudden prize. For them is won 
No beauty from the sapphire sweep and glow 
Of vast of sky above or sea below; 

Glamour and gloom from one dull web seem spun. 





Necessity, stern anarch, dwarfs the sight; 
You look on nature’s face with rapt amaze— 
Its loveliness, its changing miracle; 
O strange anomaly! another’s gaze 
Is bent from that which gives your eyes delight 


And focussed on a grimy mollusk shell! 
—Clinton Scollard. 


a 


HOW DID YOU DIE? 

Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful, 

Or hide yoar face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 

Oh, a trouble is a ton, or & trouble is an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, : 

And itisn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only—how did you take it? = 


You are beaten to earth? Well, well, what’s 
that? i 
Come up with a smiling face. 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to liethere—that's disgrace. 
The harder you’re thrown, why, the higher you 
bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 
It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that counts; 
It’s how did you fight—and why? 


And though you be doneto the death,what then? 
If you battled the best you vould, 

If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why The Critic will call it good. 

Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a 

pounce, 

And whether he’s slow, or spry, 

It isn’t the fact that you're dead that counts, 


But only—how did you die? 
: —Edmund Vance Cooke. 








AUSTIN DOBSON’S MABRIAGE 
HY™N. 


All-wise, All-great, whose ancient plan 
Ordained the woman for the man, 
Look down, O Lord! on these who now 
Before Thy sacred altar bow. 


Almighty Ruler, in whose hand 
The morrow and its issue stand, 
Whate’er the lot Thy will assign, 
We can but kneel: our all is Thine. 


Summer and winter, seed and grain, 
The joy unhoped that comes of pain, 
The unknown II! that good we call— 
Thou in Thy balance metest all. 


Throughout their life-long journey still 
Guide Thou these two in good and ill, 
And wheresoe’er the way extend, 

ke with them, Father, to the end. 








‘Prilliants. 


1 lift my eyes against the sky, 

The clouds are weeping, so am I; 

I lift mine eyes again on high, 

The sun is smiling, so am I. 

Why dol smile? Why do I weep? 
I do not know; it lies too deep. 


I hear the winds of autumn sigh, 
They break my heart, they make me cry; 
I hear the birds of lovely spring, 
My hopes revive, I help them sing. 
Why dol sing? Why doI cry? 
It lies so deep, I know not why." 
—Morris Rosenfield. 








Dear country life ot child and man, 
For both the best, the strongest, 

That with the earliest race began 
And hast outlived the longest; 

Their cities perished long ago, 

Who the first,farmers were we know. 


Perhaps our Babels, too, will fall; 
If so, no lamentations, 
For mother earth will shelter all, 
And feed the unborn nations. 
Yes, and the swords that menace now 
Will then be beaten to the plow. 
—Rachell Boal. 


‘ little scandal trickled through 
Where gossip cracked the wall, 
\ud rapidly the volume grew 
That was at first so small. 
‘hey sought with truth to fill the rent, 
Co close the ugly breach, but spent 
“heir efforts all in vain, for, like 
he stream that steals out through the dike 
Foul seandal’s volume swells and spreads; 
Beginning as a subtie slur 
't quickly wrecks and rips to shreds 
rhe splendid walls of character. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


They err who deem love’s brightest hour 
In blooming youth is shown, 
Its purest, tenderest, holiest power 
In after-life is known, 
When passion, chastened and subdued, 
To riper years are given, 
And earth, and earthly things, are viewed 
In light that breaks from Heaven. 
—Barton. 


‘here is no vacant chair. To love is still 
Tohave. Nearer to memory than to eye, 
nd dearer yet to anguish than to comfort, will 
We hold Him by our love that shall rot die. 
—Klizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 


. The Niche for Piboulet. 

hat night Piboulet slept in a 

one of the extra hired fmm the —— — 
Pera when he awoke, the farmhand divided 
——z loaf of black bread with the footsore 

‘boulet, and leaving him said cheerfully: 

2 a luck, now, old fellow. You'll finda job 
But Piboulet shook his head disconsolatel 
Rrateful for the night’s shelter and his breakfast, 
and wondering gloomily where his dinner would 

come from, or if it would come at all. 

For three months now he had traveled on foot 
from one village to another, seeking for work and 
finding none. How stupid he had been to leave 
his snug little home in the mountains, where 
there were always trees to b9 cut or rocks to dig 
out, for a vain search for fortune in the village 
below. No use to go back now, though; his 
pe —— still under the first winter 

e little house 
—* ouse was empty and de- 

Luck had been dead against him ever since he 
leftthe army. It was all very well for people to 
say that every man has his own particular niche 
to fill, but it was clear there was no place for him 
on this earth. 

Tramping all day over railroad ties was no 
kind of life. It would be much easier to die at 
once and be done with it. : * 

“Why not?” he said to himself, standing to 
one side while the swift train rushed whistling 
by; “it would only take a moment and crac’ I 
should be out of it all. Nobody will miss me and 
I shall miss no one.” 

He satsilept a few moments, gazing with fas- 
cination at the iron rails. Then suddenly he rose 
to his feet. Hismind was made up. 

Climbing the low hedge he threw himself upon 
the ground, with the air of aman too weary to 
stand upright, and went tranquilly to sleep for 
the last time on this earth. His sleep had lasted 
for scarcely haif an hour when he was awak- 
ened by a tremendous crash. 

At his side rose a little hill, steep and rocky, a 
large part of which, loosened by the continual 
rains, had started to slide; and the first stone 
falling, had hit Piboulet a smart blow. 

Jumping quickly to his feet, he ran out of 
the way of the swiftly approaching avalanche. 
To his credulous mind it was a manifest sign; he 
had been preserved from death by the crushing 
stones—evidently there was still a place for him 
on earth. 

A hundred yards from where he stood, fasci- 
nated by the sight of the moving earth, the rail- 
road ran along the side of a granite wall, with 
just room enough for the track before the preci- 
pice dropped two hundred feet into the river 
below. Half-way along the distance, before the 
track widened out to the fields again, Piboulet 
saw a second avalanche of earth and stones, 
formidable and terrible, blocking the passage. 

** What ifa train should run smash intothat?”’ 
he thought to himself. 

His mind pictured the sight of the locomotive 
running full tilt among the grinding rocks and he 
saw the broken mass of wood and steel falling 
headlong into the river below. Piboulet shivered. 

But what could he do to avert the disaster? 
Climb the low hedge and run along the railroad 
track till he came to the nearest gate keeper, 
who could make the necessary signals. At least, 
he could do this. 

Leaping the hedge, he ran swiftly along the 
track, his breath coming in little gasps and his 
eyes strained to catch sight of the little house 
with a red tile roof. This house meant safety; he 
must reach it or perish in the attempt. 

Suddenly he stopped short. Inthe distance the 
shrill whistle of a locomotive broke the quiet 
silence of the valley. Scarcely a mile away 
Piboulet could see the long line of passenger cars 
swiftly rounding the curve. 

What could he do? What signals could he 
make? Wasit likely that any engineer or con- 
ductor would pay the slightest attention toa 
wandering tramp, however frantically he might 
wave-his handkerchief and shout? 

The only thing was to block the track, and 
Piboulet knew well how he musi do it. An hour 
before, he would have awaited death, lying 
crouched across the track. Now, he would meet 
it standing bravely erect. 

Motionless, with his arms folded, he stood in 
the middle of the track. 

A sharp, piercing whistle sounded, shrieking 
angrily; then a second and athird. Piboulet’s 
face grew bright. 

“He has seen me, anyway, or he wouldn’t 
whistle so,’”? he said to himself. ‘One more 
reason for not moving.” 

He waited, immovable as a statue, in his 
homely cotton blouse. 

The angry whistles were filling the valley now 
clearly shrieking to Piboulet: ‘Get out of the 
way, animal! ”’ 

But the animal was obstinate. His thin lips 
were murmuring softly to the wrathful engineer: 

“Allright! It’s your business to whistle away 
as much as you like, and it’s my business to 
stand here. You’ve got to stop, even though you 
don’t want to, now, and Iam only the obstruc- 
tion that serves to make you stop. 

** You have perfect liberty to crush the obstruc- 
tion. I expect you probably will. That is the 
obstruction’s business.” 

After that, the engineer would scarcely have 
time to push the throttle back when he would 
catch sigbt of the fallen avalanche; then he 
would understand, and the long train would 
come to a sudden, sharp standstill. 

Asifin a dream the whistle sounded again, 
thistime very near him, rending the air about 
him with the noise. Certain of death now, Pibou- 
let did not notice the gradual slowing up of the 
train; he closed his eyes and waited. , 

Swearing, the engineer threw back the lever 
just in time; the last motion of the crank brought 
the cowcatcher smartly against the waiting 
figure, who fell, dazed at the blow. 

Thetrain stopped, and the heads of anxious 
travelers appeared, thrust out of doors and win- 
dows. 

The engineer and the fireman jumped from the 
train and the conductor joined them hurriedly. 
Lifting Piboulet they quickly made sure that, 
aside from a few slight bruises, he was not m- 

ured. 
' Then the wrath of the engineer broke its 
bounds. 

“* You pig-headed imbecile,” he cried, ‘“* what in 
the name of alltnat is good persuaded you to 
stick yourself in the way? Do you imagine that 
you can play peek-a-boo with a fast express and 
not suffer for it? Or were you so anxious to die 
that it took a whole train to carry out your inten- 
tion? I’ll teach you a much simpler method, 
donkey! ” 

Piboulet looked at him placidly. 

‘No, notthat; at least I wasn’t going to die, 
just for the fun of dying this time, but the mount- 
ain has tumbled down, there, two hundred yards 
from here. I couldn’t reach a signal station, so [ 
blocked the road. It was all there was to do, you 

” 

Today Piboulet is lamplighter for the company. 

—N. Y. Sun. 


Douth’s Department. 


GOING BYE-BYE. 
And it’s ho! for the Land of Bye-Bye 
Astraddle of papa’s Knee, 
With two big hands for the stirrups 
And two little lips for the fee. 
And now we are off at a gallop 
Thro’ meadows and valley and wood, 
For a visit to Peter Piper 
And little Red Riding Hood. 


And maybe we’ll stop at the fairies 
Down there in the hazel dell; 

For where Papa Horsey will take us 
The horsey himself can’t tell. 

And maybe we'll call on Miss Muffet ; 
And maybe and maybe we’ll come 

To where one little pig went to market 
And one little piggie stayed home. 


But this I know, that so surely 
As the littlest piggie could talk, 
So surely we'll nod in the saddle 
And the gallop will come to a walk. 
And then we will be at the stable 
And tenderly Horsey will stand 
While mamma lovingly leads us 
To the dream-decked Lullaby Land. 


Oh, rapturous, radiant glamour 
That aureoles vanished hours; 
Ah, rest for the heart that is weary 

















And memories sweet as flowers— 
Back there in the Land of Bye-Bye, 

Where the romping fancies roam; | 
Where one little pig went to market 

And one little piggie stayed home. 


{travel the big world over, 
But noue of the scenes J ree 
Is like to the wondrous places 
Where I went on papa’s kuee. 
I want to give all of my journeys 
In the wide, wide worla uf men 
For one hour of that dea, dead childhood— 
I want to go Bye-Bye again! 
—Maurice Smiley, iu Collier’s Weekly. 





When Boys Fight. 


Although victory, actual or prospective, of 
course, never was doubtful (either you were win- 
ning or the other fellow was winning, according 
as to which did the telling), at some times it ap- 
peared to a spectator more decisive than at 
ethers. 

You were feeling very spunky that noon when, 
amid your preserves, you descried a stranger 
boy; but civitly you challenged him. One may 
witness two bluff but wary fox terriers thus ap- 
proach each other, accost and investigate. 

“* Hello! ” you wagged; that is, sald. 

‘* Hello, yourself! * wagged he. 

“Say, what’s your name?” you inquired, as 
you had every right to do. 


~ “ Puddin’ tame; ask me again, an’ I’ll tell you. 


the same,” he replied insolently. 

At the unmerited rebuff you stiffened. 

** Better not give me any of your sass!” you 
growled. 

“Pooh! What’ll youdo?” he growled back. 

* T°ll show you what 1’ll do.” 

** You couldn’t hurt a flea.” 

**T couldn’t, couldn’t 1?” 

“* Naw, you couldo’t, ‘ couldn’t I.’ ” 

Walking circles around each other, after this 
fashion you and he sowed crimination and re- 
crimination, while larger and larger waxed an 
audience hopeful of seaing them spring up as 
blows. 

Only when the flurry came did you discover too 
late how much taller and stronger and older than 
you he was. Your bleeding nose showed this to 
you; and cowed and weeping you retreated in 
bad order. 

** ll tell my big brother, and he’ll fix you! ” 
you yowled threateningly. ‘ 

‘* Aw, he ain’t got any big brother,” jeered the 
heartless crowd, who saw no pathos in your 
abused organ. 

This was true; you had none. 

* Piltell my father, then,” you wailed angrily— 
another empty boast; and still sniffiing, and 
fearsomely gory, with the handkerchiets of your- 
self and your one ifaithful companion quite, ex- 
hausted, you reached the haven of a friendly 
pump. 

Yet you had not been whip ped—not exactly. 

“Got licked, didn’t you?” unkindly com- 
mented various friends and enemies. 

I didn’t either! ” you asserted, indignant. ‘I 
had to quit ’cause my nose was bleedin’. It 
takes more’n him to lick me.” 

‘* He gave you a bloody nose just the samee.’* 

You would not admit so much as that. 

“ He dido’t, either; he never touched my nose. 
It bleeds awful easy. It bleeds sometimes when 
you just look at 1t—don’t it, Hen? ’—Edwin L. 
Sabin, in The Century. 


a> 


it Was ‘**‘ Beats’? and Not Turnips. 

Henry R. Edmunds, president of the Board of 
Education, in an after-dinner speech at the 
Roosevelt a few nights ago told how the work of 
the school-teacher is frequently misunderstood. 
He said: 

“ The angrv mother of a small girl, a pupil in 
one of the grammar schoois, indignantly de- 
manded of the principal the other day that the 
music teacher in that school be discharged. 
When asked why she wanted the teacher dis- 
missed the mother said thatin the midst ofa les- 
son the day before she had asked the child to tel} 
her how many turnips were in a peck. This, the 
mother said, was probably done to humiliate her 
daughter. 

“ Thinking this a most peculiar question for 
the teacher to ask, the principal sent for her. 
The astonished teacher could not remember ask- 
ing the question; but on learning the name of the 
pupil a light seemed to dawn on her. 

**Oh,” she said, “ your daughter misunderstood 
me. I asked her how many beats there were in 
a ineasure.”—Philadelphia Press. 





— 





Baby Hippo’s Narrow Escape. 

The Popular Science Monthly tells a story of 
hippopotamus mother love that is almost human. 
A baby hippopotamus was born in an English 
“zoo.” He was about the size of a young pig, 
pinkish in color and very playful. One day,when 
he was very young, the baby dived to the bottom 
of the tank. He tr ed timeafter time to climb up 
the sides, but soon sank back exhausted. 

The keepers were gathered about the tank in 
great anxiety, but unable to help. The mother, 
however, hurried to her baby with all her clumsy 
haste. She dived, put her broad nose under 
him, shovelled him up and held him above the 
surface until he had recovered his breath and 
was rested. 

lt was nearly half an hour before the little 
fellow was able to make another attempt. Then 
he made a huge effort. Mamma Hippopotamus 
gave a big shove with her head, and Baby Hippo 
clambered triumphantly up the side of the tank. 





Getting ia the Walnuts. 


The first English walnut orchard in California 
was planted with seed from the Los Angeles 
Mission gardens, where the padres had started a 
few trees with nuts brought with them from 
Spain. The undertaking was a success from the 
frst,and the acreage of walnuts has steadily in- 
creased—slowly at first, but now with rapid 
strides. The walnut tree’s early age of bearing, 
its long life and the steady demand for its product 
tend to make the enterprise deservedly popular. 
Already it is superseding the orange in favor 
among fruit growers. 

The walnut tree begins to bear when six or 
seven years old, and nothing is known definitely 
of its age limit of bearing. Fabulous stories are 
told of trees in Spain one or two centuries old, 
bearing enormous crops. The oldest trees in 
Californiaare still bearing, but deductions from 
the short history already made show that the 
tree is in its prime from its twenty-fifth to its 
thirtieth year. Fifteen hundred pounds of nuts 
to the acre is a good average yield, making sev- 
enty-five pounds the average weight from one 
tree. 

The harvest time begins about the middle of 
September and lasts nearly six weeks. The nuts 
begin to fall with the leaves, and the perfect cul- 
tivation under the trees leaves no chance for 
them to lose themselves among clods or weeds- 
The brown, dead leaves alone hide the nuts. 
Under normal conditions they drop free from the 
outer husk, or bull, through its irregular | urst- 
ing, and getting the nuts picked up is a simple 
matter. Sometimes the trees are well irsigated 
just before harvest time to insure the clean drop- 
ping of the nuts. ; 

Boys and girls, men and women, Japanese and 
Chinese, are all pressed into service, and on 
hands and knees the great orchards are gone 
over, not once, but several times, on account of 
the irregular ripening of the nuts. The trees are 
occasionally shaken during the season to loosen 
the nuts, and before the last gleaning they are 
“poled ” to stact the very tardy ones, This is 
done by long, coarse, bamboo poles, whose light 
weight makes them easily handled. 

In certain rural districts the public schools 
close regularly for a “walnut vacation.” The 
help of the children is needed, and the children 
are nothing loth to replenish their diminished 
purses. Pails, cans and gunnysacks are scat- 
tered among the pickers, and when the bags are 
fullthey are carried to the drying grounds,where 
they are spread out on slat trays to dry.—The 
Review of Reviews. 


Historical. 


——New York gave up her Western claims to 
the United States in 1780, and Congress earnestly 
requested the other States to do likewise. In 
1784 Virgima gave up her claim north of the 
Ohio, Massachusetts in 1785, Connecticut in 1786. 
South Carolina gave up her Western claims in 
1787, North Carolina in 1790 and Georgia in 1802. 














These cessions gave the United States a large 


Western territory. Connecticut retained and 
sold a large strip of land in northeastern Ohio, 
along Luke Erie, which has ever since been 
spoken-of as the Western Reserve. 

——Reconstruction was: completed in 1870 by 
the readmission of Georgia, Mississippi, Texas 
and Virginia. 

——The Woman’s Home Journal says: One 
hundred thousand Persians fell in a day betore 
Alexander, Hannibal slew at Canne, 216 B.C., 
forthy-eight thousand Romans out of sixty 
thousand. In the great battle in the Valley of 
the Marne, in October, 451 A. D., between the 
combined Romans and Goths, and the Huns 
under Attila, the allies slew the invading barba- 
rians at the rate of one hundred thousand a day 
for three days. That was the bloodiest battle in 
history. That bloody job stands pre-eminent as 
an instance of justifiable homicide. It saved 
Europe from savagery, and rescued civilization. 
It is estimated that Casar’s wars cost more than 
two million lives. 

——Raphael, the painter, born on Good Friday, 
1483, and died the same day in 1520 (we do not 
know if Good Friday occurred on the same date 
in those two years, however); St. John of God, a 
Portuguese saint, born March 8, 1485, died March 
8, 1650; Sir Thomas Browne, author of “ Religio 
Medici,” born Oct. 19, 1605, died Oct. 19, 1682: 
King John Sobieski of Poland, born June 17, 1629, 
died June 17, 1696; Oliver Hazard Perry, the hero 
of the battle of Lake Erie, born Aug. 23, 1785, died 
Aug. 23, 1819; Timothy Swan, comp.ser, born 
July 23, 1768, died July 23, 1842; Maria..Tagliog! 
dancer, born April 23, 1804, died April 23, 1884; 
J. MacLean Taylor, soldier, nephew of Zachary 
Taylor, born Nov. 21, 1828, died Nov. 21, 1875. 
Jewish tradition says that Moses was born and 
died on the seventh of the month Adar. 

——Four of the cannon taken from the French 
off Finistere in 1747 by Admiral Boscawen now 
fill the lowly, if useful, roles of curb posts and 
lamp posts in front of the house, No. 2 St. 
James’ square, London, of Boscawen’s descend- 
ant, Lord Falmouth, while on Tower Hill there 
is a row of postson the curbstones, every one of 
which is a cannon which has done service, or has 
been ready to do it, against England’s enemies. 

——In September, 1780, the country was 
shocked by the discovery that Benedict Arnold, 
one of its bravest generals and commander of 
the important fortress at West Point, had agreed 
to betray his post tothe British in return for a 
large sum of money and a brigadier-general’s 
commission in the British army. He had been 
reprimanded for using the public money wrongly 
and took this road to revenge. The British 
agent in making the bargain was Major John 
Andre, an amiable young officer, Clinton’s aide- 
de-camp. On his return down the Hudson river 
from an interview with Arnold he was made 
prisoner, near Tarrytown, by three militiamen. 
He was allowed by an American officer to send 
warning to Arnold, who escaped through the 
British lines and received his reward, though the 
plot had failed. Andre was hanged as a spy, 
since he had been caught disguised within the 
American lines. The fate of Andre was lamented 
by the whole army; but Washington felt that it 
was necessary as a warning to other British 
officers net to engage in such affairs. Etforts 
were. made to capture Arnold, in order to hang 
him also, but they failed. At the end of the war 
he went to England, where he lived and died, de- 
spised by the English as well as by the Ameri- 
cans. 

——Francis Scott Key wrote part of the words 
of ‘* The Star Spangled Banner ” during the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry in 1814. Later he 
finished the lines which he had hastily written 
on the back of a letter, and gave them to Capt. 
Benjamin Eades of the Twenty-seventh Balti- 
more Regiment, telling him to print above the 
poem the direction that it was to be sung to the 
air ‘‘ Anacreon in Heaven.” The verses were 
first sung by Ferdinand Durang in a tavern near 
the Holiday-street Theatre, Baltimore. ‘ Anac- 
reon in Heaven ” was composed in England by 
John Stafford Smith between 1770 and 1775. 

—-Slave-State representution was the reason 
for the desire of the Southern Democrats to 
annex Texas, in order to have an equal share in 
the Senate. Laws are made by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives together. The 
South was always the weaker party inthe House 
of Representatives, for its population was smaller 
than that of the North, but each State is equally 
represented in the Senate, and so far a new 
slave State had always been admitted to balance 
a new free State. In 1845, when Florida was ad- 
mitted, there were twenty-seven States in the 
Union, thirteen free States and fourteen slave 
States. All the Southern territory was then 
used up, and no more slave States could be 
formed, while the North bad a vast amount of 
territory still from which new free States could 


be formed. It was thus certain that the South 
would soon be ina minority in both Houses of 
Congress so that laws might be passed which 
would injure the system of slavery. Texas was 
so vast a territory that it was hoped that it might 
be cut up into four or five States, and aH these 
reasons apply also to secession in 1861 


Curious Facts. 


—aA German geologist estimates that the 
Dead Sea will be one mass of solid salt within 
less than five hundred years. 

—The formation of ice in the Hoosac tunnel 

is more common than usual this winter, owing to 
the contirued cold weather. The trouble is’near 
the portals. The ice has to de removed occasion- 
ally, and twelve tons were taken out the other 
day. : 
—tThe crookedest railway in the world is one 
from Boswell to Friedens, Penn , the airline dis 
tance being five miles. The road doubles itself 
four times, and at one point, after making a loop 
of about five miles, the road comes back to 
within two hundred feet of itself on a grade fifty 
feet lower. 

— Lions and tigers have little endurance, and 
their lung power is remarkably weak. They can 
outrun a man and equal a fast horse in speed for 
a short distance, but they lose their wind at the 
end of half a mile or so. 

—tThe wives of the young Sultan of Morocco 
are of every shade of skin, from the white Cir- 
cassian to the Venus of the Niger. Their board 
and lodging form an insignificant item in com- 
parison with the amount of perfumery they con- 
sume. 

— A patient German scientist of a statistical 
turn of mind calculates that the amount of 
energy expended by a person who coughs once 
every quarter of an hour for ten hours is equiva- 
lent to 250 units of heat, or the nourishment 
yielded by three eggs or two glasses of milk. 
Coughing is thus seen to be an expensive luxury. 
The reason for the waste in force entailed by it, 
or one reason, at least, lies in the fact that while 
in normal respiration the air is expelied from the 
chest at the rate of four feet asecond in violent 
coughing it may attain a velocity of three hun- 
dred feet. 

——Calculation confirmed by experiment has 
shown that, weight for weight, pine wood is 
stronger than steel in both transverse and tensile 
strength. It is regarded as doubtful if any metal 
could be made into a hollow rod equaling a bam- 
boo rod in stiffness without exceeding it in 
weight. In structures of wood the weak points 
are always at the joints. 

—. Mexican railroad has erected a monu- 
ment, with auitable inscription, marking the 
point where the globe is crossed by the tropie of 
cancer. The monument is of wood, twelve feet 
high and twenty-four teet long. On the topthere 
are two arms pointing out the two zones. It is 
situated on desert ground a few miles south of 
Catoree. 

——tThe four thousand telephone girls in Ger- 
many are government employees. Each must be 
of x,ood charicter and live in a respecteble fam- 
ily. The pay is 53} cents a day, with an advance 
of six cents in two years, and those four years in 
serving secure seventy-one {cents a day. Appli- 
cants for these positions usually wait two years 
for an opening. 

—In this country there are nearly four hun- 
dred thousand more boys than girls of fourteen 
years of age; at sixteen years of age, there ure 
six thousand more girls than boys; at eighteen 
there are twenty-four thousand more girls than 
boys. At twenty-four and twenty-five the sexes 
are about equal, then the women begin to grow 
less with great rapidity. At thirty, there are 
seventy-eight thousand more men than women, 
and at torty, eighty-three thousand. 

—lIn Denmark most of ſthe farms are from 
five to twenty-five acres, and are owned by the 
peasantry. About half of the land tsin oats, hay, 














pasture and root crops for the horses, milch 
cows and sheep. In proportion to her size, she 
has more cattle than any other country in 
Europe. Strict sanitary conditions are enforced 
in the dairying industry, and the cows are ex- 
amined every month. Most of the steam butter 
factories are c0-uperative, and Danish butter 
—— —*—— Prices if the foreign markets. 
one b 
ee uys over $33,000,000 worth 

——In Surrey, England, the county ° 
has observed that the large rubber plein A 
cars In passing at a high speed over dry gravel 
roads, suck up the finer particles of the road- 
bed, and leave the surface covered with a sharp 
grit. Another report from the same county 
avers that the effect of heavy, swift-moving 
motor-cars Is to “ tear gravel roads all to pieces.” 
A smooth, hard surface is required to resist the 
action of the rubber tires. 

——Since 1891 the mortality among children 
less than one year old, in the city of Chicago, has 
decreased sixty per cent., and the health depart- 
ment of that city ascribes this remarkable result 
not so much to an improved milk supply, the 
antitexin treatment for diphtheria, and similar 
causes, as to the work accomplished by women’s 
clubs and other organizations in educating moth- 
—2 bee — young children. This is 

e neipal D 
the babies’ — for iife. ee 

-——Draft animals in Honduras are mules, 
asses, Oxen and horses. These animals are all of 
a diminutive type and serve very well for the 
carrying of freight, but for the purpose of haul- 
ing carriages and wagons these little beasts 
scarcely do; and yet they carry packs of two 
hundred pounds over the mountain trails and 
through roaring streams. 


Gems of Thought. 








suits soft silks and wools equally well and can 
made over the fitted foundation = Bato — ay 
The horizontal tucks in waist and sleeves are among 
the notable features of the latest designs and, in 
addition to being effective, serve the practical end of 
on needed body to thin fabrics. The belt is one of 
ew draped ones and the waist blouses over it 


yoke is formed by facing the lining to required depth 
and can be made transparent, by cutting the ea 
tion away beneath, whenever such effect is desired. 
The sleeves are simply full, shirred to form frills at 
their lower edges. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 6§ yards 21 inches wide, 5} yards 27 inches wide 
or 3 yards 44 inches wide, with f yards of all-over lace 
for bertha, 3 yard of inserted tucking for yoke and 31 
=~ of narrow lace to make as illustrated. 

pattern, 4731,is cut in sizes for 
and 40-inch waist measure. —— 





Full Gered Skirt. 4739. 

Full skirts, in 1830 style but modified to suit mod 
ern demands, are among the smartest shown and are 
charmingly graceful in the fashionable thin and 
clinging materials. This one is eminently simple and 
is adapted to musiins as well as to silks and wool3, 
but is shown in porcelain-blue chiffon veiling with 
trimming of chiffon velvet bands and lace applique, 
which suit the style to a nicety. It can, however, be 
finished in various ways, narrow frills, flounces, 
= puffings and bandings of all sorts being cor- 


The skirt is cut in seven gores, that are shaped 
sufficiently to do away with excessive bulk over the 
hips, while they are left full enough to provide 
graceful and becoming fullness, and is simply gath- 
= oom the — edge and joined to a belt. 

quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 93 yards 21 or 27 inches wide, Sé yards 44 inches 
wide, with 2 yards of bias velvet aud 5 yards of ap- 
plique to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4732. is cut in sizes for a 24, 26 
and 3¢-inch waist measure. ene 





----The cement with which the hearts of man 
kind are united is love.—Stevens. 

---If there be a God, he mus‘ hear you shen 
you call to him. If there be a father, he will 
listen to his child. He will teach you everything. 
But I don’t. know what I want. He does; ask 
him to tell you what you want. It all comes 
back to the old story: “If ye then being evil, 
know how to give gooi gifts to your children, 
how much more will your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.”—George 
MacDonald. 

----"* Virtue reaching to its aims,” “ further- 
ance and pursuing,” thisis tue way to Paradise. 
Meanwhile, for every angel’s blessing we must 
wrestle still.—J. H. Clifford. 

----Beloved, let us love one another: for love 
is of God; and every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not 
— not God: for God is love.—1 John iv., 

----Goodness is beauty in its best estate.— 
Marlowe. 

----“* Begin your web and God will supply you 
with the thread.” 

---- Patience and resignation are the pillars of 
human peace on earth.— Young. 

----Our worship needs to be more humanly 
and divinely warm. It is well to give a large 
place to religious instruction. But the sermon is 
only one form of such Instruction. Unless the 
services are merely formal, hymn, and prayer, 
tap, will kindle and blaze with heavenly light. We 
want also the cheer and comfort of human fel- 
lowship: we want to bring our families together 
as part of a larger family, under the isheltering 
name of acommon Father. Home life will be all 
the richer and sweeter if we carry from the 
church a feeling of broader brotherhood, a sense 
of kinship with other men, women and children, 
and some hint of our relationship to all who share 
our common nature. And our custom of clasp- 
ing each other’s hands itself becomes more and 
more like a sacrament when we have meditated 
together on higher themes and joined heart and 
voice in some uplifting service. —Charles G. 
Ames. 

---- When the criminal stands before thee,recol- 
lect the frail and depraved nature of man, and, 
a8 much as thou canst, without ipjustice to the 
suffering party, show pity and clemency; for, 
though the attributes of God are all equally 
adorable, yet His mercy 1s more shining and at- 
tractive in our eyes than His justice.—Cervantes. 

---- I honor the man whose ambition itis, not to 
win laurels in the State or the army, not to be a 
jurist or a naturalist, not to bea poet or com- 
mander, but to be a master of living well, and to 
administer the offices of master or servant, of 
husband, father and friend.—Emerson. 








VACATION BESORTS IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 
Waiting for Het Weather. 

After the severe and protracted siege of winter 
weather, predictions are rife for a very warm 
summer; and the thousands of vacationists who 
annually migrate to the seashore, the country 
and the mountains are perhaps planning, at any 
rate thinking, of their haunts for 1901. New 
England isthe stamping ground. Here hordes 
of summer visitors flock every year. The farm- 
houses are prepared for company after the middle 
of May; the shore resorts get ready in June, and 
by the last of June, or the first of July, the moun- 
tains are welcoming their guests. Maine has both 
coast and inland lake resorts of supreme beauty. 
New Hampshire has a short but scenic section 
of sea coast; but the famous White Mountains 
and Lakes Winnipesaukee and Sunapee are 
within her borders. Vermont claims the re- 
nowned Champlain, Memphremagog and Wil- 
loughby; and Massachusetts asks no favors with 
her pleasant valleys and impressive mountain 
ranges. 

All of this vacation territory is described and 
oictured in the literature published by the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad’s Passenger Department, 
Boston. The six beautiful portfolios, Lakes, 
Rivers, Seashore, Mountains, Picturesque, and 
the Charles River to the Hudson, contain beau- 
tiful half-tone reproductions, and any of these 
books will be mailed upon receipt of six cents, or 
the entire set for thirty-six cents. 

The descriptive booklets, thirteen in number, 
containing interesting and instructive reading 
matter concerning the various sections, will be 
mailed upon receipt of two cents for each book, 
or twenty-six cents for the entire set. They com- 
prise ‘‘ Lakes and Streams,’’ “ All Along Shore,” 
“Valley of the Connecticut & Northern Ver- 
mont,” “Lake Sunapee,” “South-east New 
Hampshire,” ‘South-west New Hampshire,” 
Monadnock. Region,” “ Hoosac Country and 
Deerfield Valley,” “ Merrimack Valley,” ‘‘ Cen- 
tral Massachusetts,” ‘“‘ Lake Mamphremagog,’ 
“Among the Mountains” and “ Fishing and 
‘Hunting,” with an additional booklet giving the 
fish and game laws of northern New England 
and Canada. The “Bird’s Eye View of the 
White Mountains,” a handsome colored map, 
showing the numerous ravines and peaks as 
viewed from the summit of Mount Washington, 
will be.mailed upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 








Home Dressmaking. 


Gints by Mav Mantes. 





4732 Full Gored 
Waist, 32to40 bust, Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. 


4731 Fancy Blorse 


Fancy Bieuse Waist. 4781. 
To be Made With ur Without the Fitted Lining. 


Fancy waists made with deep berthas and shallow 
yokes are conspicuous favorites of the season and are 
most charming made of the dainty thin materials so 
much in vogue. This one combines silk mull, all-over 
lace and inserted tucking with trimming of narrow 














4733 Golf Vist, 
34 to 46 breast. 


4734 Girl’s Coat, 
4 to 10.yrs. 


Golf Vest. 4733. 

The comfor* and convenience of the golf vest are 
well recognized. Every player knows its value, and 
includes it in the list of desirable things. T e model 
shown is simple at the same time that it is smart, and 
is made of fancy vesting, with back and sleeves ef 
silk. Ample pockets are inserted in the fronts, and 
the clusing is made in double-breasted styl- with but- 
tons and buttonholes. All colors are worn, but red 
and green are peculiarly suggestive of the links, and 
are favorites. 

The vest is made with fronts and backs, the fitting 
being accomplished by means of shoulder, under arm 
and back seams, with regulation coat sleeves, made 
in two pieces each, and can be bound or simply 
stitched at the edge. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is lj yards 27 inches wide or 4 yards 44 inches 
wide, with 2 yards of silk for back and sleeves. 

The pattern, 4733, is cut in sizes for a 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inch bust measure. 





Girl’s Coat. 4734. 
To be Made With Round or Square Collar. 


Loose coats are the smartest of the smart things 
for little girls, and are showa in a variety of attract- 
ive materials and colors. This one includes an in- 
verted plait at the back,which always is becoming, and 
allows a choice of round or square collar. Cloth, 
Cheviot, silk, linen and pique all are worn, with col- 
lars of the material or contrasting with it, as pre- 
ferred, but the model, from which the drawing was 
made, is of brown cloth, with the collar andjcuffs o 
tancolor, finished with hand banding. 

The coat consists of fronts and back, and is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. At the 
neck is the big collar, and the sleeves are simple full 
ones, gathered into straight cuffs. The back is laid 
in an inverted plait that provides additional fa: Iness, 
and the fronts are lapped one over the other and 
closed in double-breasted style. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 4% yards 21 inches wide, 2 yards 44 
inches wide or 23 yards 52 inches wide, with § yards 
of any widtk for collar and )§ yards of banding to 
trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4734, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6, 8 and 
10 years of age. 
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4736 Misses’ Blouse 4736 Yoke Waist, 
Waist, 12 to 16 yrs, 32 to 40 bust. 


Misses’ Blouse Waist. 4735. 

-To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

Blouse waists with deep yokes that are cut well 
over the shoulders are among the latest and smartest 
shown, and are peculiarly well suited to young girls. 
Thisjone is made of white mercerized madras trimmed 
with bands of embroidery and is unlined, but pretty, 
simple silks and thin wools are correct as well as cot- 
tonand linen materials, and the fitted lining can be 
used whenever desirable. The wide tucks are both 
fashionable and becoming, and the shoulder straps 
serve to emphasize the broad drooping line in a most 
satisfactory manner, while the box plait at the centre 
can be left plain cr covered with banding as pre- 
ferred. The sleeves are tucked to be snug above the 
elbows, but are full below and are finished with novel 
cuffs. 

The waist consists of the lining, fronts, back and 
the yoke which is cut in two portions and shaped by 
means of shoulder seams. At the front edge is an 
applied box plait and the turn-over collar is made in 
two portions and joined to the band by means of 
studs. The sleeves are in one piece each, and are 
either arranged over the lining or joined to straight 
bands beneath the cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for medium size 
(14 years) is 4yards 2linches wide, 4 yards 27 inches 
wide or 74 yards 44 inches wide, with 2 yards of ba:d- 
ing to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern,4/35, is cutjin sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





Yoke Waist. 4736. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Liuing. 

Combinations of muslin and lace always are charm- 
ing, but never have been more effective than at this 
present time when both are offered in unprecedented 
variety. The dainty waist shown is made of sheer 
white Persian lawn with the yoke and frills of Valen- 
ciennes lace, applique or embroidery, and belt of 
messaline satin, but the list of equally satisfactory 
materials is almost limitless. The model is an ad- 
mirable one, and can be made, as ts this one, unlined, 
or over the fitted foundation when it becomes suited 
tothe many soft silks and wools of the season. The 
deep. scalloped yoke is eminently becoming.and the 
Jall of lace below makes a most graceful fin'sh at the 
same time that itadds to the breadth of the shoul- 
ders. 

-The waist consists of the lining, which is smoothly 
fitted, front, backs and yoke. Both front and backs 
are gathered at upper and lower edges,and droop 
over the full belt. The yoke is separate and arranged 
over the whole,and the sleeves are soft and ful 
with groups of tucks above the wrists, which provide 
additional fullness for the drooping puffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 
wide or 1j yards 44 inches wide, with § yard of all-over 
lace, *¢ yards of lace, 23 yards of applique and ¢ yard 
of silk for belt to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 47%, is cut In sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


HOME ORESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o> 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 








Valenciennes frills and is unlined, but the design 


promptly. Address Massac® “ETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Will Horses be Displaced? 


Weare now living in an age of unusual 
activity in the improvement of locomotion. 
This is tne dawn of the horseless age, the 
day being far ahead. The horse doesn’t 
favor it, however, and the only horses that 
have been displaced have been a few on 
overland stage routes and a good many 
pleasure horses. The more general dis- 
placement of the horse is held back by the 
condition of the roads, the lack of suitable 
macaines and the lack of mechanical knowl- 
edge. A good road may be defined as 
one which is affected ty neither moist- 
ure nor dryness. The differencein road 
conditions is responsible for the greater 
progress which France and Germany have 
made in automobile development as com. 
pared with the United States. 

As a substitnte for good roads the auto- 
mobilist falls back upon the power of gaso- 
lene, steam and electricity to carry him over 
the highways now in existence. The effi- 
ciency attained in the use of the first two of 
these agents falls as low as five per cent., 
while it is utterly out of the question for the 
storage battery automobile to undertake to 
entirely replace the horse at present. 

A type of steam automobile which in the 
future will go a long way toward displacing 
the horse is that one which will use coal 
directly asfuel. Under ideal conditions one 
pound of anthracite coal or coke will evap- 
orate about thirteen pounds of water. An 
evaporation of eight pounds of water is well 
within the hmits of pussibility, and this, 
properly utilized as steam power, will pro- 
pel one tona distance of one mile. With 
coal or coke costing $10 per tons-a figure 
conservative enough for some years to come 
—the cost cf fuel per ton mile comes to one- 
half cent. In competing with steam ma- 
chines a horse eats five cents worth of hay 
and oats in doing a similar amount of work, 
while a horse on a good road can only haul 
one ton ten milesin a day. An enormous 
field for the use of automobiles is found in 
the requirements of heavy trucking, heavy 
express wagons and omnibuses supplement- 
ing steam and electric service in rural towns. 
Such service will be smokeless, odorless 
and noiseless.—F. 0. Stanley, Newton, 
Mass. 
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In preparing food for horses the opinion 
is nearly unanimous in favor of chopping 
hay and straw. Professor Sanborn fed two 
horses on cut hay for eighty-five days, and 
they gained ninety-nine pounds, but two 
others fed on uncut hay, gained only six- 
two pounds. Then he reversed the feed for 
forty-eight days, during which the lot fed 
on cut hay gained seventy-five pounds, but 
the other lost five pounds. The test was 
with lucerne and clover. The advantage in 
crushing grain for horses with good teeth 
and good digestion is not so marked, but 
with old horses, and those with bad diges- 
tion, it is a necessity. Cooking food is not 
as popular as it wasa few years ago. Pota- 
toes and swedes are improved by cooking, 
but carrots and mangolds are not. 








Horse owners are often ata loss ta know 
whether mares areinfoalornot. Until evi- 
dent indications of the presence of the fetus 
begin to manifest themselves in the form of 
an appreciable enlargement of the abdomen, 
it is not an easy matter to decide whether 
conception has taken place; but there are a 
few general symptoms which may usually 
be taken as indicative of successful service. 
One of these is a development of unwonted 
docility on the part of a mare, which, prior 
to service, was of a somewhat irritable and 
excitable disposition. Another is a rapid 
acquisition of flesh of a soft, flabby nature, 
accompanied by a loss of energy. 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The Nebraska amendment to the Home- 
stead Act became a law in the closing hours 
of Congress. It allows an entrymanto take 
up 640 acres of land, an increase over the 
original Homestead Act of 480 acres. The 
Nebraska newspapers are prophecying 
great additional development for the west- 
ern part of the State under this amendment. 
Undoubtedly its effect will be to stimulate 
a lot of land entries, and bring some imme- 
diate returns in increased population and 
grazing. It seems a question, however, 
whether Nebraska will not rue_ the 
day that she became prodigal of her 
greatest asset—her public lands. The tend- 
ency will be, not to divide the square 
mile allowed under the amendment up into 
quarter sections, but rather to absorb num- 
bers of these enlarged holdings into single 
ownerships, with a consequent lack of set- 
tlement. There are great areas of land in 
western Nebraska, now lying idle and bar- 
ren, which eventually would become in- 
tensively cultivated under the Campbell 
soil culture method, if not under actual irri- 
gation. Under this magnificent system, in- 
troduced by Mr. Campbell, parts of western 
Kansas and Nebraska are being converted 
from desert into enormously productive 
farms. 


Mr. George K. Holmes of the Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Agriculture, con- 
tributes an article tothe forthcoming Year- 
book on *‘ The Nation’s Farm Surplus.”’ 

He said: ‘The United Kingdom takes 
about’ one-half of the exported products of 
this country; on the other hand, farm prod- 
ucts go from the United States to many 
strange and remote nooks and corners of 
the world. 

The United States has a long lead over 
its competitors as a purveyor of meat to the 
United Kingdom. The cattle imports in 
1900 were 43,000,000, of which the United 
States supplied seventy-two per cent. and 
Canada only twenty. per cent.’’ 

Mr. Holmes shows that in supplying dairy 
products and eggs to England, however, the 
United States is far behind other coun- 
tries. He states broadly that the United 
Kingdom takes one-half of all this coun- 
try’s exports of farm products, and Ger- 
many one-sixth, and that our principal com- 
petitors are Australia, Argentina and Can- 
ada; in live animals, Argentina and Can- 
ada; in grain and its products, Argentina, 
Russia, Canada and Roumania, while in 
cotton the other countries of the earth have 
not yet produced a direct competitor for our 
upland varieties. 


After the process of planting and its in- 
cidental tramping and packing of the soil, 
there should be at least one deep cultiva- 
tion which will go down, if possible, as far 
as the soil has been plowed. Even in sandy 
soil this deep cultivation has a markedly 
good effect. 


The good roads question now being con- 
siderably agitated, and which holds out 
possibilities of being some political interest, 
is by no means a new issue. Warly in the 
last century road reform assumed such pro- 
portions that it was advocated by many of 
the great patriots of the day, and became, 
next to the tariff, one of the most impor- 
tant subjects discussed by Congress. Good 
roads were actively supported by such 


statesmen as Jefferson, Calhoun and Clay. 
Daring Jefferson’s second term the bill ad- 
mitting Ohio as a State passed Congress, 
and contained a proviso that five per cent. 
of the proceeds from the sales of public 
lands in the State should be set aside for 
road making, three per cent. for roads 
within the State and two per cent. for high- 
ways outside the State. In 1806 the sales of 
public lands in Ohio having amounted to 
$600,000, the construction of the Cumber- 
land road was begun. It was built after the 
Macadam plan, and was so well built that it 
is still a good road. 


Mr. C. P. Hartley of the Department of 
Agriculture contributes some pop-corn lore 
to the Scientific American. He says that 
the popping of the corn is due to the gener- 
ation of gas from the oil ovntained in the 
kernel. Field cora does not pop as readily 
as pop-corn, because the shell is more 
porous, permitting the escape of the oil as 
it volatilizes, while in the case of pop-corn 
a great pressure is developed in the kernel 
by the confined oil, and the kernel is sud- 





denly exploded and turned wrong side out. 
Pop-corn pops more readily when dry be- 
cause when moist the kernels are swollen, 
the shel] more porous and tougher and the 
kernels do not explode so suddenly and 
completely as when dry and hard. 


Pate de foie gras is a dish for the epicure, 
but, while it is made simply from diseased 
goose liver, if the epicure will pay sufficient 
for it, the farmer may be excused for fur 
nishing it. At least, the goose has a good 
time while he is being stuffed to repletion 
with choice viands. The fattening period 
lasts from four to six weeks. The birds are 
closely confined ahd are fed two or three 
times a day, by cramming, an approved 
daily ration, consisting of about. a pound 
and a half of maize meal and beans cooked 
in water, the amount being increased as the 
appetite grows, the bird being supplied with 
fresh water, to which a little wood cbarcoal 
is sometimes added. The livers, by this 
process, are enormously enlarged, and fur- 
nish the basis of the dish. 


The readiness with which anthrax may 
be communicated from one animal to 
another is noted in the Experiment Station 
Record of the Department of Agriculture. 

A harness which had been upon a horse 
that had recently died with anthrax was 
placed upon a healthy horse with the result 
that the latter animal subsequently con- 
tracted the disease. In experiments with 
rabbits the disease was contracted by 
jightly rubbing the anthrax germs upon the 
skin. There were no cuts or abrasions of 
the skin, but the bacilli penetrated through 
the hair follizles. Guy E. MITCHELL. 

Michigan Peach Culture. 

The most successful growers plant on a 
variety of soils, though the preference is 
for a sandy loam or a light clay loam. Itis 
essential that the land be well drained, and 
heavy rich soils must first be made dry. 
The best quality and heaviest yields cannot 
be obtained on light soils without the use 
of fertilizers; and the tendency now is to 
avoid the ridges in favor of more level land. 
One reason for this choice is that on high 
situations the buds swell in winter soas to 
be susceptible to frost. 

Experienced growers reject trees that 
have been grown on rich soils, and they pre- 
fer stock of medium size, with a trunk 24 
to three feet long. The pruning for the 
first year is quite severe, as the side shoots 
are removed almost entirely. Inthe second 
year, the branches are cut back to a foot 
and a half, thus getting an open head with 
a vase form and having four main branches. 
This process is followed until the tree is 
six years old. The best fruit I saw last 
season was from a seven-year-old tree 
trimmed so that every peach could be picked 
fromthe ground. By this method the num- 
ber of trees to the acre can be increased. 
Some growers, however, are going to an ex- 
treme in the matter of close planting. The 
best returns will be obtained from setting 
trees 20x16 feet apart, and cutting out later, 
leaving every other row, when the trees 
would be 20x32 feet apart.—Prof. L. R. 
Taft, Agricultural College, Michigan. 








Profitable Berry Growing. 


{ find that the best method of growing is 
to grow in narrow rows. The best straw- 
berries grow at the edges of the row, and 
the more edges you have the more fine ber- 
ries you will get. Narrow rews yield finer 
berries and give a better return than wide, 
matted rows. Plant the rows three feet 
apart each way. Cultivate both ways fora 
time, and as soon as the runners begin, cul- 
tivate one way only. In some sections the 
plants require covering in the fall. They 
do not need it in our section, but they are 
the better for it. The covering can be raked 
into the pathways in the spring, and should 
be cultivated eighteen inches wide between 
the rows. Inthe fall give a dressing of un- 
leached hardwood ashes, and cover with 
straw. In preparing the land, the best 
plan is to have the land in roots for two 
seasons, manuring each crop well, and then 
mauure again before planting the vines. 
Qne man in our section who followed the 
plan outlined secured the first season six hun- 
dred twenty-four-box crates, or 14,440 boxes. 
At five cents a box, that would mean $720. 
For the second year he had over twelve thou- 
sand boxes, which at the same price would 
give $6000. The varieties were Williams and 
Clyde. Three acres of new land, belonging 
to another grower, planted to Williams, 
Michaels and Clydes, and latter represent- 
ing avout one-third, yielded 1200 crates, and 
he told me he cleared $1100 the first year, 
after paying all expenses. There are two 
cases showing that the land, properly pre- 
pared and properly cultivated, and kept free 
from weeds, will yield as much, if not more, 
than any other fruit. In each case the 
yield the second year was nearly equal to 
the first. The wide matted row must go, if 
the best resultsare to be received from the 
strawberry the ‘* Queen of Fruits.” 
Jordan, Ont. E. B. STEVENSON. 
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Hartford’s Milk Supply. 

There are now 148 licensed dealers in 
milk in the city, employing 172 carts. The 
average amount of milk sold daily is nine 
thousand gallons, and five hundred gallons 
of skimmilk, with 150 gallons of cream. 
There are one hundred stores which sell 
milk, and sixty-three per cent. of the milk 
sold is in bottlee. There are four thousand 
cows furnishing milk for the city, with an 
average of about nine quarts each a day. 
Customers pay $2280 a day, or $832,200 a 
year for milk. The inspector made 315 in- 
spections of milk for composition, and 816 
inspections of milk bottles, cans, etc. 

The conditions in connection with the 
milk business continue to improve, both in 
the care of milk and the increased attention 
given the cows.. They have better quarters, 
cleanliness is more carefully observed, and 
there are improved methods of delivery. A 
large number of milk bottles, pints and 
half-pints, were found, in a general inspec- 
tion of bottles recently made, to be too 
small, and the inspector recommends the 
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ONE OF MR. BEALS’ BALDWINS IN FULL BLOOM. 





registering of all bottles. Milk not prop- 
erly cared for soon becomes unfit for 
use, and the best method of keeping 
it for home use is to place it in covered 
receptacles in the refrigerator or in 
closed bottles on the ice. Every store 
where milk is sold is inspected. Most 
of Hartford’s milk supply comes from a 
radius of four to fifteen miles outside the 
city, and some of it is delivered within an 
hour after milking. Some comes in by rail 
from dairy farms miles from the city anda 
small part comes from outside the State. 
There are within the city limits twenty-one 
dairy herds, averaging sixteen cows to the 
herd, and 176 dairy farms supply the city 
with milk. Every dealer is licensed and 
the amount he sells is recorded. Over 250,- 
000 cans of condensed milk were sold in this 
city last year. 

The inspector collects and pays for all 
samples of milk taken for analysis. He 
makes the analyses, inspects wagons and 
cans. Inthe past year 345 samples of milk 
were examined, of which 330 were of stand- 
ard quality, and fifteen were found below 
the standard. Ten dealers whose milk was 
below the standard were warned. No city 
excels Hartford in the quality of the milk 
supply.—Edmund D. Roberts, Hartford, Ct. 
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A 600d Ferm Orchard. 


My orchard consisting of 1300 trees is 
situated on the northern slope of a hill 
of rocky soil. Nine hundred of these trees 
in bearing condition produced 2100 bushels 
of marketable apples last season. The 
other four hundred are Ben Davis, set five 
years ‘ago. They have made remarkable 
growth and are thrifty looking ‘trees. Five 
barrels, all No. 1s, were picked from them 
this year. 

The principal varieties are Baldwins, 
Ben Davis and Northern Spies, with a few 
Stark and some fall fruit. Part of these 
trees were native grown and part from New 
York nurseries. The first setting was six- 
teen by twenty feet, but the later ones were 
twenty-seven feet apart each way. The 
orchard has been fertilized with commer- 
cial fertilizers and barnyard dressing. 

Corn was planted the first five years; 
grain was raised two years; then the hay 
was cut for two years, and since that time it 
has been pastured to sheep and hogs. I 
think it is very profitable to have hogs run 
inan orchard. They get their own living, 
eat all the wormy apples, and their natural 
propensity to root the soil takes the place 
of the plow to a great extent. I have past- 
ured twenty with good results. The only 
attention they had was to give them water. 

In my opinion, too much cannot be said 
in favor of the Baldwins and Ben Davis, 
both for home use and foreign market. 

My apples were packed ih barrels sorted 
No. 1s and 2s, and shipped to England 
through an Eoglish agent in Boston. I have 
shipped my fruit myself for the last few 
years, and am satisfied that the results have 
been more satisfactory than selling at 
home. S. H. BEAL. 

Cornville, Me. 
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Beating the Guernsey Milk Record. 


A glance at the illustration of the cow 
imported Hayes Rosie is sufficient to pre- 
dict that she isa great dairy cow. Such she 
has proved to be by her year’s work in con- 
nection with the Advanced Register, during 
which time she made the following record: 
14,633.08 pounds, or 6878 quarts of milk, aver- 
aging 4.92 per cent. of butter fat, or a total 
of 714.31 pounds of butter fat, or 833 pounds 
of butter. 

Hayes Rosie dropped twin calves March 
28, 1903, and commenced the record April 1. 
In April, after starting her record she be- 
came quite sick, and fell off materially in 
milk yield. Rallying from this and again 
giving the fine flow of milk (over sixty 
pounds daily) which sbe started with, she 
continued her work until the hot weather 
came in June, when she seemed affected by 
same and slackened somewhat on her milk 
yield. Her wonderful qualities as a dairy 
cow stood well in her favor, however, and 
she was soon back to her good work and 
finished her year in fine condition, and her 
owner writes, ** looks as if she could repeat 
her performance next year were she asked 
to.“ When one considers that this cow was 
imported in the fall of 1902, as well as the 
particulars above cited in her year’s work, 
her record seems phenomenal, an average 
per day of forty pounds (twenty quarts) 
milk, or 1.96 pounds butter fat, equivalent 
to 2.3 pounds butter. 

' She was kept in a box stall when in the 
barn, but was turned out every day, weather 
permitting, for at least an hour. During 
the summer she had the run of a pasture 
in the forenoon. About noon she was 
taken in witb the rest of the herd and ted 
green stuff in the stable, then according to 
the weather she was either let out again or 
kept in the stable for the rest of the day. 

Hayes Rosie was one of the choice lot of 
Guernsey selected by Mr. Edward Burnett 
for Mr. F. Lothrop Ames, for his herd at 
Langwater, his beautiful estate at North 
Easton, Mass., and imported in 1902. This 
cow won many premiums in the show ring 
in England as the following testifies: 

Third prize, London Dairy Show, for in- 
spection, 1898. First prize, Oxfordshire 
Dairy Show, for inspection, 1902, Second 
prize, Bath and West Show for inspection, 
1902. First prize, Bath and West Show for 
butter, 1902. First prize, Royal Counties, 
inspection, 1902, and reserve for champion. 
First prize, East Surrey Show, for inspec- 
tion, 1902. First prize, East Kent Show, in- 
specticn, 1902. First prize, Tunbridge 
Well, inspection, 1902. Second prize, Tun- 
bridge wells, butter, reserved for milkings. 

She also made two pounds 10? ounces 








butter in a day in the Bath and West com- 





petition in 1902, Hayes Rosie was bred and 
born on the Island of Alderney, which is a 
parish of Guernsey. She is registered as 
5092 of the Guernsey Herd Book of the 
Island of Guernsey, and as No. 4092 of the 
English Guernsey Herd Book. In the A. G. 
C. C. Register she is No. 15476 and No. 116 
of the Advanced Register. 
W. H. CALDWELL, 
Secretary Guernsey Cattle Club. 
Peterboro, N. H. 
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Careful Dairy Work Pays. 


That which most pays the average farmer 
is being careful. There exists entirely too 
much carelessness among farmers in so 
many ways. It is the hand of care that 
makes the farm pay. Referring briefly to 
the dairy, how many farmers there are who 
keep cows at more loss than profit. The 
average farmer should keep less stock, give 
it more careful attention, and his profits 
will be greater. 

Some farmers are not getting a yield of 
over 125 to 150 pounds of butter per cow in 
one year. This does not pay. This can be 
attributed to carelessness, the farmer not 
giving his cattle proper care and attention; 
perhaps poor stock. The selection of cows 
may be at fault, but we know, and sadly, 
too, that many farmers have a good strain 
of cattle for dairy purposes, but the lack of 
attention that they receive is a shame to 
make record of. It is not always the latest 
improved methods of doing things that 
causes profits. However, we will not reflect 
upon the improvements and development of 
genius, science, inventions, etc., bul. to 
prove that the hand of care isa mighty fac- 
tor in making the farm pay. 

I will refer briefly toa farmer who made 
an average of 386 pounds of butter per cow 
in one year. This will pay the average 
farmer and it can bedone. It must be re- 
membered that this yield was produced not 
by having the latest improved cream sepa- 
rator, nor by having a silo, which is so 
much discussed at this age, neither did this 
man observe and feed a balanced ration as 
recommended by the experiment stations, 
but the hand of care was displayed in all 
the details of his business, thus enabling 
him to make 386 pounds per cow. 

Perhaps, and no doubt, had this man fed 
his cattle scientifically the yield of butter 
would have been greater, with, of course, 
increased profits. ‘‘Care and economy is 
that which pays the average farmer.’’—H. 
G. McGowan, Geiger’s Milis, Pa. 


Farm Income Equalized. 


While a general failure of the grain crops 
would be a very serious matter, it would 
not, of itself, bring about any such time of 
agricultural wreck and ruin as would 
usually have been the result,no longer than 
a score of years ago. Time was when the 
American farm cash income depended 
mainly on grain and cotton. 

At present the typical and average Amer- 
ican farmer is an all-around producer. His 
business is carried on under varied condi- 
tions and in a wider scope of territory than 
ever before. Even the wheat crop is so far 
extended that, as is the case this spring, a 
poor crop in the Central States may be in 
part offset by a good yield on the Pacific 
coast or elsewhere, as the seasons may vary. 
The chief corn and cotton areas are still 
somewhat centralized, but the locations of 
all these specialties have been invaded by 
other specialties and by the all-around 
farmer. 

Early vegetables, fruit, sugar, live stock 
and dairying have taken a leading place as 
flank supporters of King Cotton, while in 
the North hardly a year passes but some 
new special crop is added to the long list of 
money makers. Products, once considered 
of small account, have come toward the 
front. The poultry business, for instance, 
not long ago, was hardly so much as men- 
tioned in farm statistics. Now the hen 
products are beyond the worth of King 
Wheat himself in twenty-eight States and 
Territories, and are fully equal to the prod- 
uct of gold and silver. Hay, milk, butter, 
apples, tobacco, fruit, vegetables, flowers 
and greenhouse crops have steadily in- 
creased their relative importance, and some 
are now ranked as staple crops. 

The development of new specialties has 
become one of the pet hobbies of the Depart- 
mentof Agriculture, Here are a few of the 
latest : Salt bush and.other fodder plants for 
alkali soils; a hardy orange that can be 
grown in the North; plants from which 
drugs and medicine are made; tea culture; 
extension of the cotton belt to the South- 
west; wild grasses tamed and grown to 
profit; macaroni wheats; silk culture. Of 
these later specialties the culture of medic- 
inal plants may become quite an industry 
in the older parts of thecountry. Thekinds 
tested include poppies, henbane, digitalis, 
golden seal, stramonium and several other 
plants. A fine quality of opium was pro- 
duced from poppies under the direction of 











: perts. It is proposed to continue these 
* and to undertake the culture 
of the licorice plant. The experts declare 
that the domestic demand for licorice, which 
is annually increasing at good prices, can 
be supplied from plants grown in the United 
States. Every new product that is placed 
ona secure footing strengthens the whole 
situation. 

Thus in any one year a general failure of 
farm products has become improbable. The 
greater the diversity of important crops, the 
better are crop values equalized from year 
to year, and the less pronounced become the 
general effect of a bad season for any one 
group of products. The bad effect of de- 
pendence on a single product was seen in 
the stagnation of the South in times of five- 
cent cotton, or the utter prostration in 
southern Florida after the great freeze 
which killed the orange groves, or the gen- 
eral foreclosure of mortgages after the fail- 
ures of grain in the West, in the early nine- 
ties. 

The conclusion is not so much that farm- 
ers should each try to grow everything ; 
the tendency is rather in thedirection of each 
man to his speciality as a main reliance. 
Rather say that the number and distribu- 
tion of specialties should be increased. For 
the country, as a whole, it is well that there 
are orange groves in California, no less than 
in Florida, and potato ranches in Colorado 
as wellasin Maine. Every new specialty 
like silk, mohair, or sugar beets, is likewise a 
steadying influence and a reducer of com- 
petition in other lines. Thus year by year 
the average of farm income should grow 
more and more even and reliable. 


J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton \/. 


Auction and Commission Dea)... 


Horses, Mules aii Py- 


and manufacturer of Carriages. Vaxon⸗ 
and Horse Goods of every descr; 


Auction Sales every Friday at (0 
PRIVATE SALES DAIi.\ 


We carry a stock of single and «0, 
carts, farm and team wagons, and hav: 
= stock of harness o any concer) 

ry 


and sell at the lowest prices. | 
regular end spring Boston style mii; 
All correspondence cheerfully and 
answered. 


The Hill Hor 
Shropshire: 


Have won the open flock prize for t};; 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car | 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearlin 
extra quality, for sale; also some year!); 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the 
fair season. Write for prices. 

J. G. HANMER, Prop 
BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 


DARK RED SHORT-HOR}: 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a doze: 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruict 
tops and selected from milking strains as \. 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden 
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JAPANESE GREEN BRONZE LAMPS WITH SHADE 


$25.00 to $75.00 


ARTISTIC IN FORM AND BEST IN QUALITY. WE DECORATE SHADE TO ORDER. 
ANY DESIGN, ANY COLOR TO SUIT YOUR TASTE. 


BUNKIO MATSUKI, 


380 BOYLSTON STREET. 
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White Rabbit. 
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1849 


1904 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


Incorporated 1849. 


Charter Perpetual. 





SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Cash Capital 
Assets 


$2,000,000.0° 
6,282,402.15 


Liabilities Except Capital 2,661,912.2' 
Surplus to Policy Holders 3,620,489.° 
Losses Paid Since Organi- 


zation 


32,215,930. 





A. W. DAMON, President 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres’t 


W. J. MACKAY, Secre 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas 





Agencies in all the Prominent Localities Throughou' 
the United States. 





BOSTON 


REED & BROTHER. 


AGENTS, 





00 Kilby Sire. 
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1s¢.—Hew Hach Steck Of 413 Kinds Do You Own! 
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Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 


We own the World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine Lithopra 
They give complete record of all his Races and Fast Miles and are Free o1 Adv« cb 
large Lithograph will show Dan hitched as you see him in this engras')> 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE 9 Postage Prepaid 
&@ iP YOU ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE “GO 


NTE @nd.—Name Paper In Which You Sew This Offer. 
é RNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Binn., U. S. A. 


DAN PATCH 1:56% 


Fastest Harness Horse in the Wori< 
HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 


Rites, a iia ey Reasuare 
HIS BEAUTIFUL cciotes PICTURE FREE 
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